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NEW —FORKNER, OSBORNE, and O'BRIEN 
HEATH BOOKS Effectively correlates all the necessary elements for producing a mailable letter — 
shorthand, typing, spelling, usage, punctuation, vocabulary, syllabication. Vocabulary 
ae composed exclusively of first 3000 words of the Horn Basic Writing Vocabulary. — 
Practical reference and style manual covering the daily needs of the stenographer. < 
Mas. 
i 
An Authoritative Presentation of Conservation Beet 
Cc 
© e,e @ P. 
Conservation and Citizenship a 
—RENNER and HARTLEY Ri 
Provides a well-balanced, functional approach: to an understanding of conservation s 
and all the problems connected with it. Richly integrated with history, economics, . 
civics, geography, and elementary science — for an active social studies program. Rar 
T 
Iba 
. . T 
A Lively New Guidance Text sa 
T 
oe . e 
D. C. HEATH Living Your Life ' 
AND COMPANY —CRAWFORD, COOLEY, and TRILLINGHAM 
Sd pe Group Guidance in Study, School Life, and Social Living. Well-directed activities help 
young people to solve their own vital problems and prepare them to live effectively Fas 
San Francisco, California in relation to self, home, school, and community. E 
H. 
I 
Ba 
I 
I 
P. 
NOW...Serve Twice as wlany se hoe } 
Mi 
this Simpler Way H 
@ Avoid congestion and give faster, uninter- 
rupted book service this simpler way. By intro- 
ducing a second Gaylord charging desk as shown 
in the Kenmore Library, you serve twice as many 
borrowers easily and accurately. The borrower “i 
simply enters the door and steps to the desk on se 
his right to discharge books. On his way out he ™ 
charges at the other desk. 

This common-sense plan offers new speed, pr 
new ease, and greater efficiency to many © A new idea to speed sinc traffic. Note c 
; ei 2 ; . the TWO Gaylord desks — for charging fe 
libraries. Saves on cost, too, because a student i . . a 

° F and discharging ~ as introduced in the 
assistant can be employed at the discharge ~~ High School Library, Kenmore, 
point. N. Y. All the furniture and supplies, in- : 

To make this service complete, you can rent ahs charging machine, were furnished Ss. 
a Gaylord Charging Machine for only $35 a by Gaylords. 
year. Avoids costly errors — unnecessary losses. 

You'll be surprised to learn how easy this S. 
modern Gaylord equipment fits into your 
budget. Start now to modernize by adding m 
new pieces to your library. WRITE TODAY F 
for your free copy of our Brochure on Plan- I 
ning and Equipping the Modern Library. 

B 
. 8 
(. AY L oO 14 iL LUI AE Lt ® Gaylord Sectional Charging Desk, V-design. , 
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ROMAN SWITZERLAND 


AVENCHES, THE ROMAN AVENTICUM IN SWITZERLAND, 
YIELDS ANCIENT TREASURES 


Marie Widmer,* New York City 


Mi axy precious finds have in re- 
cent years been excavated by volun- 
tary Swiss labor service at Avenches, 
the former Aventicum of the Ro- 
mans, which is located between the 
lake of Morat and Payerne in West- 
ern Switzerland. 

Only lately, while digging out a 
Roman water-conduit, workers dis- 


covered (in a depth of about 5 feet) 


a beautifully-worked bust of pure 
gold, weighing almost 4 pounds. The 
bust, it is assumed, is of Emperor 
Antonius Pius, 136-161 A.D. To- 
gether with other recently unearthed 
treasures, it has been added to the 
valuable collections contained in the 
local archaeological society museum. 
Avenches was the ancient capital 
of the Helvetii, a Celtic tribe which 
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This exquisite statue of Minerva was exca- 
vated at Avenches, in western Switzerland. 


had invaded Switzerland from the 
West about 400 B.C. Walls 3.75 


miles long enclosed this city, which 
in the Helvetian heyday numbered over 30,000 inhabitants. 

History relates that the Helvetii grew bcured with their 
restricted opportunities and the constant annoyance of in- 
vaders pressing down from the North. They had heard of 
Gaul and had planned to migrate into that promised land. 
In the year 58 B.C., after having burnt their settlements, 
they set out westward with all their worldly belongings. 

Their chosen route led through what is today the city 
of Geneva, but Caesar, having been informed of their in- 
tentions, began at once to hamper their progress. Due to 
this interference they had to abandon their projected route, 
and attempt the more difficult passage of the Jura moun- 
tains. But even here Caesar was after them. Finally the 
two opposing forces met in battle at Bibracte, in Bur- 
gundy, where the Helvetii were defeated. 

After this debacle Caesar had no difficulty in persuading 
the Helvetii to return to their old homes in Helvetia. With 
his help they started to rebuild again and Aventicum now 
flourished as the capital of Roman administration. 

The Roman occupation of Switzerland dates from that 
time, for they regarded the Swiss Alps as a mighty bulwark 
against invasion. Miltiary camps were established at Aven: 
ticum, Vindonissa and Augusta Raurica, and roads werc 
gradually built across the mountain passes of the Great St. 
Bernard, the Julier, the Septimer and the Splugen. Timber, 
butter, cheese and furs were sent to the south, and wine, 
olive oil, fruits and objects of art found their way north. 

Aventicum was situated on the great military thorough- 

* Marie Widmer is an authority on Swiss life and culture. Born and edv- 


cated in Switzerland, she has lived in the United States many years and 
has written widely for newspapers and magazines. 


A relief of Romulus and Remus with the legendary wolf is 

one of numerous works of art contained in Museum of 

Avenches, the Roman Aventicum, with an estimated population 
of some 200,000. 
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fare which stretched from Italy 
across the Great St. Bernard, through 
the highlands of the Broye to Salo- 
durum (the present Soleure), Vindo- 
nissa (today’s Windisch in the Aaar- 
gau). Augusta Raurica (the present- 
day Basel-Augst), and along the 
Rhine to Mayence and Cologne. 

Retired Roman soldiers settled in 
these regions of Switzerland and be- 
came farmers. They began to adapt 
the fruit-trees of the south to the 
more rigorous climate of the north, 
and they introduced the grape-vine 
along the borders of Lake Geneva. 
High officials built themselves villas, 
with heating and bathing installa- 
tions. Those not fortunate enough to 
own a bath had an opportunity to 
patronize one of the numerous public 
bathing-establishments, which, inci- 
dentally, were all equipped with 
splendid heating-systems. The rooms 
of these private homes were paneled 
half-way up with beautiful marble 
and the floors were done in the finest 
mosaic work. 


Under Roman dominion the popu- 
lation of Aventicum is said to have 
reached the stately figure of 200,000. 
It had proud temples erected in honor 
of the town goddess Aventia and 
some Roman gods. A theatre and an 
amphitheatre, each accommodating 
from 10,000- 12,000 spectators, pro- 
vided amusement. While tiger, lion 
and elephant combats were customary 
beyond the Alps, the pleasure-seekers 
at Aventicum witnessed contests be- 
tween slaves and bears, boars and 
wolves. 


Education and intellectual pursuits 
in general were not overlooked in 
Aventicum. The town maintained a 
school for doctors and teachers of 
public speaking, also a- forum where 
markets and public gatherings were 


held. 


Disaster befell this flourishing city 
in 354 A.D., when the belligerent 
Alemanni attacked and destroyed it. 
Centuries then rolled by and the one- 
time glory of Aventicum was almost 
forgotten. However, in recent dec- 
ades, and especially again at present, 
careful excavations have yielded many 
treasures which enable scientists to 
reconstruct a true picture of 


Aventicum in the Roman era. 

The Aventicum of today, 
known as Avenches, occupies 
only the crest of a hill on which 
the Roman castrum stood. Huge 
relics of the sturdy town wall, 
which was almost 10 feet thick 
and 16-19 feet high, are con- 
spicuous. Originally the wall 
had about 80 watch-towers, but 
only one of them, known as La 
Tornallaz, remains. Le Cigog- 
nier, a solitary Corinthian col- 
umn, 39 feet high, standing in 
midst of green meadows, is an- 
other arresting feature. It is the 
remnant of a Roman temple to 
Apollo. A stork’s nest which 
has crowned its top for cen- 
turies is responsible for its 
name. 

Of the amphitheatre, only 
fragments have been excavated 
so far. Some entrance-gates still 
exist. Above the monumental 
central gateway rises a tower, 
built in 1050 A.D., 
which now houses 
the Museum of 
Avenches. The col- 
lections of the mu- 
seum include bronze 
statues and statu- 
ettes of beautiful 
design; an exquisite 
statue of Minerva is 
especially notewor- 
thy, also splendidly 
preserved pieces of 
pottery. 

One of the exhib- 
its shows imprints 
of the foot of a 
man, and a dog's 
paw. In this in- 
stance it is surmised 
that a Roman le- 
gionary with his dog 
walked over the 
damp soil and that 
the imprint re- 
mained on a section 
of clay which grad- 
ually became as 
hard as stone. 

Lovely mosaic 
work is featured 

(Turn to Page 44) 


This beautifully - worked bust of gold of a 

Roman Emperor, porbably Emperor Antonius 

Pius, 136-161 A.D., excavated at Avenches, 

weighs almost four pounds. Avenches has a 

museum filled with treasures from those early 
days. Photopress, Zurich. 


In the courtyard of the Museum of Avenches, near the lake 
of Morat in western Switzerland, are remnants of stone 
coffins, as depicted herewith. They were excavated in and 
around this little town. The Museum itself contains a vast 
collection of remarkable works of art excavated in this 


vicinity. 





THRILLING 9-DAY TOUR 
OF SOUTHERN ARIZONA 


Dec. 26-Jan. 3. Arranged and 
conducted by Mrs. Mary D. Crookston 


ier el 


You'll see — scenery, Seal gar- 
dens, relics of ancient civilizations. You'll 
visit the villages of several of the 14 Indian 
tribes of which Arizona is the official home. 
Grand climax of the Tour will be a gala 
New Year’s celebration, featuring a “Rodeo 
on Ice,” in n’s lovely Hotel Santa 
Rita. Price of this Tour is only $120—in- 
cluding first class round-trip rail fare be- 
tween Los Angeles and Phoenix, and all 
other expenses except most meals, 


FOR INFORMATION, RESERVATIONS see 
your local Travel Agent; any Southern Pa- 
cific Office; Mrs. Mary D. Crookston, 140 
West Ocean Ave., Long Beach; Lundy Travel 
Bureau, 210 Post St., San Francisco; or 
Central Travel Bureau, Mr. W. D. Schuster, 
426 15th St., Oakland. 


Living and Forest Lands is U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, miscellaneous 
publication No. 388, prepared by U. S. 
Forest Service as a guide for classes and 
study-groups interested in the social and 
economic aspects of forests and forestry. 
This timely illustrated bulletin of 48 pages 
should be widely used in California schools, 
as well as nationally. For sale by Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C.; 
price 10 cents. 


FAIRMONT 


“BOREL Sen Francisco 


Exalted location and exalted living 
at this famous hotel on Nob Hill. 
Dive into the Terrace Swimming 
Pool, dip into smart good fellow- 
ship in the Circus Lounge at the 
cocktail hour, dine exquisitely in 
the Venetian Dining Room. Enjoy 
the Bay view from this eagle 
height, only four minutes from 
smart shops and theatres. 


Rates from $4 per Day 
Garage in Building 
Geo. D. Smith 
General Manager 


Los Angeles Office: 
Glen W. Fawcett, 
510 W. Sixth St., TRinity 3671 


Arizona Tour 


Mas. Mary D. Crookston, 140 
West Ocean Avenue, Long Beach, is 
conducting a Christmas vacation tour 
of Southern Arizona, December 26- 
January 4. 

This remarkable tour appeals to many 
sides of the mind. Inspiring scenery, de- 
lightful gardens, relics of ancient civili- 
zations, visits to several Indian villages, 
and a gala New Year's celebration, includ- 
ing a rodeo on ice in Tucson's Hotel Santa 
Rita. 


The nine-day itinerary includes sight- 


seeing at Canyon Lake, Salt River Can- 


yon, Natural Bridge Ranch, Montezuma's 
Castle, Apache Trail, Tonto National 
Monument, copper plant, arboretum, Phe- 
nix, Tuscon, Casa Grande, Santa Rita 
Hotel, University of Arizona, San Xavier 
Mission, Saguaro National Monument, 
Colossal Cave, Nogales, Tumacacori, 
Tubac. 


California school-people interested in 
this mid-winter holiday tour may write to 
Mrs. Crookston or consult any Southern 
Pacific office for information and reserva- 
tion. 


Aviation Aids 


SE sreap Air Lines Transport 


Corporation, 5959 South Cicero 
Avenue, Chicago, issues a teaching 
kit of aviation aids, which includes: 

1. Manual of teaching-helps from avia- 
tion to enrich the study of history, geog- 
raphy, civics, English, science, etc. 

2. Twelve printed pictures of planes 
and air travel (11” x 1334”) for use in 
class and later for hanging in the school- 
room. 

3.- An aviation wallmap (20” x 24”) 
and colorful poster material for classroom 
decoration. 

4. Forty printed pieces (8” x 10”) for 
free distribution to the students to take 
home. These pieces have a small map on 
one side of the sheet, and the new Douglas 
DC-4 Super Mainliner on the other. 

5. Suggested uses of all materials in 
the kit. 

Designed for intermediate and secondary 
grades, the material also is of help to pri- 
mary teachers. 

The manual and kit were prepared by 
Professor William A. Wheatley, former 
dean of a Pennsylvania state teachers col- 
lege, and now director of school and college 
relations for United Air Lines. His son, 
William B. Wheatley, is a foremost test 
pilot. 
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Santa Rosa High School, Sonoma 
County, of which Lloyd K. Wood is prin- 
cipal, won many awards at the recent Cali- 
fornia State Fair at Sacramento. Their 
prizes, including many sweepstakes, repre- 
sented the following departments of the 
school: foods, forge work, bench work and 
welding, art, drafting, electrical work, wood- 
working, vocational auto-mechanics, active 
exhibit in booth, leisure hour hobbies, sew- 
ing and homemaking, continuation. Dr. 
Jerome O. Cross is superintendent of Santa 
Rosa Schools. 


Scott, Foresman and Company have is- 
sued Book 2 of their Thinking In English 
series. This second-year high school Eng- 
lish book, in the Thought Program by 
Rachel Salisbury and J. Paul Leonard, com- 
prises 460 pages with many illustrations; 
price $1.24. 


Emphasis is placed on reading to get 
ideas, on writing and speaking to give ideas, 
on punctuating to disclose thought relations, 
on sentence building rather than on sen- 
tence building rather than on_ sentence 
analysis. 


The project sections are effectively high 
lighted by the use of photographs and mo- 
tivating titles. In each part an initial proj- 
ect section, preceding the work on funda- 
mentals, gives an opportunity to warm up 
and discover individual needs; a second 
group of projects rounds out the unit and 
gives students a chance to appraise the 
progress they have made. 


IT’S IMPORTANT 


to know where to 
stay to get the most 
in comfort and con- 
venience .. . That's 
why so many visitors 
to Los Angeles select 
the Biltmore. Rates 
are most reasonable, 
too. 


1500 Rooms—All with Baths 


Singles from $4 
Doubles from $6 


Casts 
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Conservation Conference 


F IRST California Conservation 
Conference was held October 17-19 
at beautiful Asilomar, Pacific Grove, 
Monterey County. 


The president, Miss Pearl Chase of Santa 
Barbara, internationally-known for her 
great work in the field of conservation, 
presided at the sessions. 

Sponsored by California Conservation Council, 
State Department of Natural Resources, State 
Fish and Game Commission, State Planning 
Board, California Roadside Council, California 
Planners Institute, California Conservation 
Week, Garden Club of America, Marin Con- 
servation League, National Recreation Associa- 
tion, Save-the-Redwoods League, Sierra Club, 
and having as its theme “Conservation in a 
Changing World,” this highly-important con- 
ference brought together leading and represen- 
tative conservationists from all parts of the 
state. 

Great progress was made in the conser- 
vation movement and in furthering plans 
for the 7th annual observance of California 
Conservation Week next spring, March 
7-14. 


Miss Chase and her large staff of 
associates and helpers deserves high 
praise for the excellence, interest and 
permanent results of California's first 
Conservation Conference. 


Marian Clark Cooch, professor of art, 
San Francisco State College, will have a 
“one-man” show of water color paintings 
at San Francisco Museum of Art, Veterans’ 
Memorial Building, November 18-Decem- 
ber 1. A number of interpretations of 
San Francisco streets and buildings, done 
during the past summer, will be included. 


* * * 


Patriotie Posters 


W. J. GOODACRE, artist and pub- 
lisher, 2 West de la Guerra Street, Santa 
Barbara, has issued two beautiful and 
praiseworthy posters for school use. 


1. Declaration of Independence is a fine 
wall-scroll carrying facsimile of original 
heading and signatures on this immortal 
document. The text of the Declaration is 
enlarged hand-lettering. There are border 


illustrations and many informative historical 
data. 


2. Goodacre’s History Map of the Stars 
and Stripes, in rich colors on super-cal- 
endered paper, is beautiful and replete with 
history condensed and made interesting. 

The combination offer, two pieces, mailed 
post-paid in shipping tube, $1. 


Office of A. R. Clifton, Los Angeles 
County Superintendent of Schools, Divi- 
sion of Secondary Education (under Dr. 
C. C. Trillingham) during recent years has 
issued an extensive and valuable series of 
mimeographed bulletins in the secondary 
field. Recent titles include,—Practical 
Problems in Physical Science; A Research 
Problem in Chemistry; A Child Welfare 
Problem; Orphaned Children in the United 
States; Immigrant Contributions to Ameri- 
can Life, Part 6, The Scandinavian Coun- 
tries; Appreciating Democracy. Issued un- 
der auspices of Work Projects Adminis- 
tration, these well-planned aids have come 
into wide use. 


Pennsylvania Highways 


Pexnsytvania is becoming noted 
far and wide for its Super-Highway. The 
Roosevelt Highway across the state from 
east to west is truly Pennsylvania's Super 
(Scenic) Highway. For a distance of 400 
miles across the state, this route offers 
scenic grandeur at every turn. 

From the Ohio line to the New Jersey 
border, U. S. 6 offers scenic vistas of every 
description. East-and-west-bound motorists 
who are traveling the new Super-Highway 
for the first time can make the return trip 
via U. S. 6 and marvel at the scenic gran- 
deur bordering it. 


Home for Thanksgiving— 
or anywhere—at a grand saving! 


. they’re BIG! Lower Greyhound 
fares are just about 14 the cost of driv- 


It’s a mighty pleasant way to do your 
traveling .. . aboard a big, comfortable 
Greyhound Super-Coach. Your Thanks- 
giving trip...any trip...seems shorter, 
gayer, in such congenial surroundings, 


and there’s no doubt about your savings 


GREYHOUND 


ing a car... and you arrive where you're 
going rested and relaxed! It’s a carefree 
sightseeing trip every mile of the way 
in a smooth-cruising Super-Coach! 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU NEW PICTORIAL BOOKLET 


Let us mail you a good-natured pictorial booklet all about modern 
bus travel, “The New Super-Coach” (1, 


or facts about FLORIDA 


and the GULF COAST (7, or CALIFORNIA and the West (J 


(Check the 


one you want.) To get your free copy, mail this coupon 


to Greyhound Travel Bureau, Pine & Battery Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 


Name 


aia th te EA Mi wd hh) hati ade Le 


City 


ST-11-CA 





CTA CONSULTING GROUPS 


THIS MONTH CONSULTING GROUPS STUDY EDUCATION IN RELATION TO 
NATIONAL PRODUCTION 


Arthur F. Corey, Los Angeles; Director, CTA Consulting Groups 


am depression years have em- 
phasized dramatically the desirability 
of economic competence. The school, 
along with every other institution of 
society, is rightly taking inventory of 
its economic responsibility. 

How much blame can be assessed 
fairly to education for the inability of 
our economic structure to employ all 
our people? How much credit can 
education demand for economic divi- 
dends rendered to society in spite of 
inadequate support and restricted pro- 
grams? 

These questions are complex and 
difficult. The results of education 
cannot be weighed or measured, but 
material possibilities of education, 
even though secondary to spiritual and 
intellectual objectives, need not be ig- 
nored or unappreciated. 


In the words of the Policies Com- 
mission, this problem is “mainly con- 
cerned with, rather than confined to, 
the interrelationships of education and 
economic well-being in American De- 
mocracy.” 


Production Defined 


Productivity was defined by the 
classical economists purely in terms of 
the manufacture of useful articles. The 
concept is now broadened to include 
the alteration of resources of any 
character to increase the opportunities 
for consumption. 


This definition recognizes service — 
the boy who shines shoes is as much 
a producer as the cobbler who makes 
them —as well as goods, and implies 
that consumption is vitally connected 
if not a part of production. There is 
scant logic for production for its own 
sake. Productivity which ignores the 
usefulness and subsequent consump- 
tion of its ends is waste. 


For all practical purposes the word 
productivity when applied to a nation 
is synonymous with prosperity. A 


productive people is a prosperous 
people. 


Education and Consumption 


Definite effects on consumption can be 
claimed by education. Many of the changes 
taking place in the consumption of the 
people are due to the general effects of 
mass education. Home economics is teach- 
ing the American girl to be a better con- 
sumer. The net effect of education in an 
individual is to increase his appreciation 
and increase his satisfactions, thus making 
him a broader consumer of goods. and 
services. 

The development of science in the school 
curriculum has resulted in many techniques 
and inventions which have multiplied con- 
sumptive demand and thus stimulated pro- 
duction. The general diffusion of scientific 
and mechanical knowledge has made pos- 
sible the rapid development of such new 
devices as radio, motor car and airplane. It 
is doubtful that rapid consumption of these 
devices could have been achieved without 
general education. 


Military Expansion Tests Productive 
Capacity 


The imperative demands for immediate 
expansion of production for national de- 
fense create a situation which is testing our 
capacity without the complicating elements 
usually offered by the problems of distri- 
bution and consumption. The evidence 
seems to indicate that the early bottlenecks 
involve problems of personnel. If further 
experience substantiates this conclusion, it 
will offer serious implications for education. 


Production Analyzed 


There are four basic factors in produc- 
tion. 

Labor whether of muscle or brain is a basic 
factor in production. The human factor will 
become more important as industrial processes 
become more complex. It is undoubtedly in this 
field that education can make its most signif- 
icant contribution to the productive process. 


Natural Resources are also basic, The con- 
servation of metals, petroleum, lumber, soil and 
water power can be effectively stimulated by 
education. 

Capital is a third basic factor in production. 

Management is of increasing importance as 
industry develops larger corporate units. The 
contribution of education in the field of busi- 
ness management has been recognized and the 
possibilities for such service in the future are 
unlimited. 


David Cushman Coyle says that the 
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changes brought by technology have been 
so rapid that business,. government and ed- 
ucation are still largely controlled by people 
who learned in childhood to say, “I could 
no more do that than I could fly.” Amer- 
ican economy will continue to be highly 
mechanized. This means that there will be 
fewer jobs for unskilled workers and rela- 
tively more opportunities for skilled work- 
ers and managerial and service occupations. 

The argument about men vs. machines 
goes on apace. Labor saving machines often 
create jobs but the jobs created are almost 
never available to the type of worker who 
was displaced by the machine. As a process 
mechanization demands an ever increasing 
quality of human product to master the 
machine. The next generation will offer 
relatively few tasks for the untrained mind 


and hand. 


Economic Effectiveness of 
Education 


The Policies Commission warns against 
easy conclusions in this field but insists that 
evidence indicates that investments in edu- 
cation have paid rich economic dividends. 
It can safely be maintained that the general 
diffusion of education and relatively high 
standards of living are found together. It 
is not necessary to claim a direct casual 
relationship between the two factors. Sut- 
fice it to say that they are complementary. 


Suggested Readings 


Education and Economic Well Being in Amer- 
ican Democracy, Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C., 1940, 

Chapters 1 and 2, pages 1-32 will be found 
especially helpful. 

Education as a Cause and a Symptom, E. L. 
Thorndike, Macmillan 1939. 

Southern Regions of the United States, Howard 

W. Odum, University of North Carolina 
Press, 1936. 
The author examines the causes for a retarded 
economic development in the South and as- 
sesses considerable blame upon the lack of 
general educational facilities in that area. 

Relation of Public School Support to Subsequent 
per-capita Wealth of States, Vernon Bowyer, 
Elementary School Journal, 33:333&417, Jan. 
and Feb. 1933. 

Technological Changes and Their Meaning to 
Education, D. C. Coyle, School Life 23:337, 
June 1938. 

Two Million Men Wanted, A survey of the em- 
ployment situation, American Magazine 129: 
14, Jan. 1940 and Readers Digest 36:10, 
March 1940. 

Organize Mechanical Ability, Nations Business 
28:71, August 1940. 

Intelligence on the Assembly Line, F. H. Sel- 
den, Commonweal 31:186, Dee. 15, 1939. 

Blueprinting Jobs, W. F, McDermott and J. C. 
Furnas, Survey Graphic 29:222 April, 1940. 

Machines and Men, D. M. Schwerckhard, In- 
dustrial Arts and Vocational Education 29: 
269, Sept. 1940. 

Tomorrow They Buy, M. Dana, Parents Mag- 
azine 15:24, Feb. 1940. 

Let’s Raise Our Incomes, F. G. Orr, Journal of 
Home Economics 32:312, May 1940. 

Students are Potential Consumers, W. E. Giese, 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Education 
29:279, Sept. 1940. 
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In Memoriam 


Ausert G. Nelson, 50, principal, 
Washington Union High School, Fresno. 
Born in Iowa, ‘he graduated from Iowa 
‘State College; received his A. B. degree 
from University of California, and did post- 
graduate work :at Stanford. 


For 8 years ‘he was principal, Hopland 
Union High ‘School. He went to Fresno 
3 years ago, teaching biology for one year 
and serving as principal for the last two 
‘years. 


He was member of Apollo Commandery 
ot Knights Templar at Albert Lee, Minne- 
sota, and of other Masonic bodies, and was 
a Phi Delta Kappa. Mr. Nelson was very 
active in educational work. 


Clara B. Churchill, a beloved early-day 
teacher of Paso Robles, San Luis Obispo 
County, recently passed away at the age 
of 85. Native of Marysville, she went to 
San Luis Obispo County in 1879 where she 
taught schools continuously until her re- 
tirement in 1917. In 1888 she moved from 
San Luis Obispo to Paso Robles where she 
taught one of the first elementary school 
classes in that city. 

A gala surprise party was given in her 
honor at the time of her retirement and 
was attended by scores of the most prom- 
inent business and professional people of 
San Luis Obispo County, her former pupils. 


Lola M. Haworth, 47, had taught 12 
years in Compton Union Secondary School 
District. Her last 6 years were at Roose- 
velt Junior High School, Compton. 

Born im Tikmois, she taught in that state 
and Indiana before coming to California. 
She held A.B. degree from Earlham Col- 


lege, Indiana, amd M.A. degree from USC. 
‘She also had attended University o# Illinois 
and UCLA. Aotive in CTA, she was district 
ghairman of foreign languages for local 
junior high schools. 


* * * 


Committee on Rural Education, affiliated 
with American Country Life Association, 
‘has issued first annual report of its activ- 
ities, 1939-40. Eman E. Schatzmann is ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Committee, 600 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


‘Supported ‘by Farm Foundation of Chi- 
cago, the Committee of nine members has 
selected two main fields of activity. First, 
growth and development of rural children 
and youth — physical, cultural and spiritual 
—as achieved through school curriculum, 
technics of teaching, and out-of-school ex- 
periences; second, promotion of better un- 
derstanding by rural adults of difficulties 
confronting rural schools, and ways and 
means ‘by which these difficulties may be 
overcome. 


State Executive Secretary 
VAUGHAN MacCAUGHEY Editor 
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NUMBER 9 


Honor Sehools 


Following are school staffs now enrolled 
100% in California Teachers Association 
for the calendar year 1941. Additional lists 
will appear in the December issue. See also 
pages 33, 38. 


Bay Section 


Alameda County: Anna Yates School, 
Emeryville. 

San Francisco: Burnett and Starr King 
Elementary Schools. 

Richmond: Grant. 

San Mateo County: 
High School, Daly City. 


* * * 


The American Child, published 9 months 
wf the year by National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 419 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, is now in its 22nd volume. Its slogan: 
Every child in America should be free from 


Jefferson Union 


exploitation ‘and given the opportunity to 


go to school. A recent issue gives the 1940 
record of child labor legislation in many 
states. Courtenay Dinwiddie is general sec- 
retary of the committee. 


SOUTHERN GROUPS 


PBOFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION AND AFFILIATION IN 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Rost ‘C. GILLINGHAM, chairman, Committee on Professional Organization and 
Affiliation, CTA Southern Section, and his associates have prepared a highly useful and 
[praiseworthy ‘9-page mimeographed bulletin comprising a map, statistical table, and 
annotated list of local teachers organizations and other professional societies in Southern 

Mr. Gillingham is a teacher of economics, sociology and American Government at 
Compten District Junior College. He and his committee merit hearty congratulations 
wpon this admirable and practial guide list. It reveals that in the nine Southern counties 
ame over 24,000 teachers and 130 local teachers organizations. 

Persons desiring copies of this excellent compendium should address CTA Southern 
Section Office, 200 Continental Building, 408 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. 











A MAGAZINE PROJECT 


A MAGAZINE PROJECT FOR 11A ENGLISH 


Ethel P. Allen, Teacher, Pomona High School, Los Angeles County 


Bo acu year, as the class in 11A 
English undertakes a survey of Ameri- 
can literature, it has seemed to the 
writer that two forms of American 
literature are overlooked. The text- 
books merely mention them in passing. 

One is the place of American Folk 
Literature in American life; the other, 
an acquaintance with the magazine 
field which furnishes a big part of the 
reading menu for the 
public. 

Because the writer felt strongly that 
these were an important part of any 
study of American literature, time was 
taken from the usual work to insert 
an interesting short project in Ameri- 
can folk literature, and a three weeks’ 
project in a survey of the magazine 
field. 

For the latter project, magazines were 
begged and borrowed from family and 
friends, supplemented by individual pur- 
chases from local news-stands, until a fairly 
representative group of magazines was 
available. These were numbered and the 


class set to work to find out the following 
information: 


American 


Name of magazine. 

Editor. 

Publishing company. 

Price per year. 

Type of material contained in magazine. 

Type of advertising carried. 

At the end of the allotted time an exam- 
ination checked up on the following points: 


1. If you could have just one magazine 
in your home which one would you choose? 
Why? 

2. Spend a budget of $15 for a family 
of 5 for magazines for one year. Tell why 
you choose each magazine. 

3. Which magazines are 
women? 

4. Which publishing companies publish 
the greatest number of magazines? 

5. If you were editing a magazine what 
would be your chief interests and duties? 

6. If you were advertising manager for 
some firm what would you consider in ad- 
vertising your goods in a magazine? 

Pupils were allowed to use their notes 
while writing the test. Many intersting and 
enlightening facts evolved from their papers 
and discussions. 

The majority voted for a picture maga- 
zine if they could have but one magazine, 


edited by 





because it was mostly pictures. Perhaps 
that is typical of age sixteen. Oddly 
enough, while most of them seemed to en- 
joy a certain magazine for men, they did 
not subscribe to it for their family. Their 
comments were something like this — “I 
don’t think my Dad would like these car- 
toons so well, but you ought to hear him 
laugh when he looks at the ones in 

“Why do you suppose they have to label 
al] the articles in ? Looks as if 
people aren't supposed to have any intel- 
ligence.” 

“That's easy,” from one of the girls. 
“Because it’s a magazine for men — and 
they might not know they were reading a 
poem or a short story if it weren't labeled 
for them.” 

“Probably some of their spiciest articles 
are labeled ‘essay’ because most people 
wouldn't just read an essay unless they were 
wise to it.” And many other similar com- 
ments. 

Sometimes it was hard to identify an edi- 
tor by name but they found that most of 
the women’s and children’s magazines were 
edited by women. 

In discussing the advertising several in- 
teresting facts were brought out. Many 
companies change the form of an advertise- 
ment according to the magazine in which 
it appears and the type of reader it will 
reach. One boy made the astute observa- 
tion that a file of the advertising of some 
magazines for the past 25 years would give 
an excellent history of the development of 
the motor car, refrigerators, etc. 








They Browsed Widely 


The students were free to browse as they 
liked through the magazines and, in this 
way, they read many articles and short 
stories. Sometimes an article was branded, 
with all of the vehemence of youth, as 
‘pure propaganda. Sometimes the com- 
ment was heard, “Now, that’s a real story.” 

Through class discussion the difference 
between pulp and slick magazines was 
brought out, and the function and place of 
the numezous Digests was portrayed. If 
time had permitted, it would have added to 
the value of the project to have asked them 
to hunt up and make a list of the Digests 
on the market at the present time. 

Also, it would have been worth while to 
get some of the typical ‘pulps’ as a matter 
of comparison. A frank discussion of the 
pros and cons of each type could easily 
stand on its own merit. The writer has a 
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firm belief in the innate fineness of modern 
youth which ‘Needs must love the highest 
when they see it.” 

One way to eliminate the trashy maga- 
zine menace from our news-stands is to let 
our students see and compare. 


I. is not claimed that a short project of 
this kind will work miracles in the educa- 
tion of any one person. The entire project, 
however, seemed most worth while from all 
angles. The students went to work as soon 
as they came into the classroom; they 
worked informally but intently and were 
exceedingly interested throughout; they 
learned a little bit of discrimination by com- 
parison of written articles in the magazines; 
they turned in a complete set of notes with 
the test at the end of the project. 


Many of them were introduced to maga- 
zines that they had never heard of before. 
All of them received a speaking acquaint- 
ance, at least, with the magazines that con- 
tain the reading-matter for cultured Ameri- 
cans today. 


List of Magazines Used 


Fortune 

Nature Magazine 
Your Magazine 

The Pathfinder 
Good Housekeeping 
Colliers 

Woman’s Home Companion 
Life 

Your Life 

American Mercury 
Youth Today 

United States News 
Friday 

Forum and Century 
Current History 
Omnibook 

New Republic 
Nation 

Time 

Atlantic 

Music Makers 
Author and Journalist 
Popular Mechanics 
Physical Culture 
Liberty 

Harper’s 

The American 
American Home 
Town and Country 
Better Homes and Gardens 
Open Road for Boys 


Harper’s Bazaar 

Dog World 

Sunset 

Scientific American 

Homecraft 

Outdoor Tips 

Small Hotels 

Practical Book of Building 

Air Progress 

Speak Redbook 
Popular Photography Citrus Leaves 
You Citrograph 
National Geographic Balance Sheet 
Household Jack and Jill 
Fur, Fish and Game Saturday Evening Post 
McCall’s Mademoiselle 


Popular Science 


Esquire 
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STATE SUPREME COURT 


THE SELECTION OF JUSTICES OF THE SUPREME COURT OF CALIFORNIA 


Alfred E. Lentz, Legal Adviser, California Teachers Association 


a ue Supreme Court of California 
is exactly what its name implies. It 
is the court of last resort for the 
people of California on all questions 
over which the courts of this state 
have jurisdiction, and each decision 
handed down by the court affects 
every person in the state. Sometimes 
the effect is apparent and direct; at 
other times the effect may not be 
immediately apparent and may be 
quite indirect, but it nevertheless 
is real and vital. 


State School System 


The Supreme Court of California, 
during its long and honorable life, has 
had before it many questions vitally 
affecting the public school system 
and the persons who have given and 
now give life to the public school sys- 
tem. The Court has, among its many 
decisions, determined that the public 
school system is a state institution, 
subject only to the legislature; that 
children cannot arbitrarily be denied 
the right to attend a public school; 
that public school pupils may be pro- 
vided with free transportation and 
textbooks; that the tenure law is con- 
stitutional; that there can be no eva- 
sion of the tenure law; that school 
district budgets are not subject to the 
control of county boards of super- 
visors; that the power of governing 
boards of school districts to fix 
salaries cannot be arbitrarily exercised. 
Only a very few of the many ques- 
tions determined by the Court and 
relating to the public schools have 
been mentioned but those noted indi- 
cate not only the scope but the char- 
acter of the answers given by the 
Court to questions in which every 
public school officer and employe is 
interested. 

The people of California have 
realized the necessity of a method for 
the selection of justices of the Su- 
preme Court which would insure so 


far as it is humanly possible to do so, 
that no one not possessing all the 
qualifications which the office re- 
quires, should sit as a member of the 
Court. In 1934, therefore, the people 
adopted a constitutional amendment, 
adding section 26 to Article VI of the 
Constitution of California, which pro- 
vides, as to the Supreme Court: 


The 1934 Amendment 


1. That any justice of the Supreme Court 
may within thirty days prior to the six- 
teenth day of August preceding the ex- 
piration of his term of office may declare 
himself as a candidate to succeed himself. 
If he does not file such a declaration of 
candidacy, the Governor must nominate a 
suitable person for the office before the fol- 
lowing sixteenth day of September. 

2. The name of the justice declaring his 
candidacy to succeed himself or of the per- 
son nominated by the Governor, is placed 
on the ballot at the ensuing general election 
in November. No other name may be placed 
on the ballot for the office. 


3. If a majority of the electors voting 
upon the office vote for the person whose 
name appears on the ballot, that person is 
elected to the office. If a majority of the 
electors voting upon the office cast votes 
against such person, he is not reelected and 
may not thereafter be appointed to fill any 
vacancy in the court, but may be nom- 
inated and elected in the manner set forth 


above. 


4. In the event a candidate for the office 
is not elected, or in the event a vacancy 
arises from any other reason, the Governor 
must appoint a suitable person to fill the 
vacancy, who holds office until the first 
Monday after the first day of January fol- 
lowing the general election next following 
his appointment or until the qualification of 
any nominee who may have been elected 
to the office prior to that time. 


5. No nomination for, or appointment to, 
the Supreme Court made by the Governor 
shall be effective until such nomination or 
appointment has been approved by a Com- 
mission on Qualifications composed of the 
Chief Justice. of the Supreme Court or, if 
the office is vacant, of the acting Chief 
Justice; the presiding justice of a district 
court of appeal who has served longest as 
such; and the Attorney General. This is 
the most vital portion of the constitutional 
provision. 


9 


It so happens that at the general election 
to be held November 5, all three justices 
of the Supreme Court who are to be voted 
upon by the electors of the state are justices 
who have been appointed to office by the 
Governor and have received the approval 
of the Commission on Qualifications. These 
are Phil S. Gibson, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, Jesse W. Carter, Associate 
Justice, and Roger J. Traynor, Associate 
Justice. 


con of the candidates is, or 
can be, opposed at the general elec- 
tion. Every elector should remember 
and consider the fact that a vote on 
the candidates for the offices of jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court is a vote 
of more consequence and gravity than 
any he may cast on any office within 
the gift of the people of California. 


Fresno Conference 


California Association for Childhood 
Education 


Caurornia Association for Child- 


hood Education meets for 17th annual 
study conference November 22-23, at 
Fresno; headquarters at Hotel Fresno. Dr. 
W. Ballentine Henley, University of South- 
ern California, delivers the theme address. 

Alice Ross Livsey, of Glendale, presi- 
dent of the association, presides. 


Leading educators throughout the state head 
the 14 study-groups, under the direction of 
Helen Heffernan, of the State Department of 
Education. 


Mrs. Malbone Graham, South Pacific Director 
of American Association for University Women, 
brings the stirring message The Ramparts You 
Watch at the evening banquet. 


Saturday morning symposium, consisting of 
the study-group leaders, will create much inter- 
est. Public Relations and Legislation, the 
luncheon topic, has Ida May Lovejoy and Arthur 
F. Corey, as speakers. Following the business 
meeting, an excursion to Friant Dam is offered. 


Mrs. Neva Hollister, convention chair- 
man, announces sale of ticket booklets, cov- 
ering registration, all sessions (including 
mimeographed notes of study-groups), two 
luncheons, banquets and excursion for $4.25. 
Make checks to California Association for 
Childhood Education, Central Section, and 
write for tickets and program to: Mrs. 
Viola Moseley, California A.C.E. Confer- 
ence Treasurer, 720 Weldon Avenue, 
Fresno. 











PREPAREDNESS 


PREPAREDNESS THROUGH HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND 
RECREATION 


Edwin H. Trethaway, Assistant Supervisor of Physical Education, West District, 
Los Angeles City Schools; President, California Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation 


——_ our country, in 
part or as a whole, is faced with an 
emergency, the physical welfare of 
our people sooner or later becomes a 
major consideration. 

Today we are in the midst of one 
of the most serious emergencies we 
have ever encountered —the preser- 
vation of democracy. The immense 
responsibilities of the fields of health, 
physical education, and recreation are 
being quickly revealed. 

What are some of these responsi- 
bilities? How can they be handled 
efficiently and effectively? 

California Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation is 
actively engaged in determining the 
answers to these questions. There 
are certain definite suggestions offered 
now which demand the immediate 
consideration of teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators. 

A primary assumption, to be agreed 
upon at the outset, is that an adequate 
program of preparedness means prep- 
aration for meeting the demands of 
the future as well as those of the 
present. Our boys and girls, their 
parents, and all other adults will re- 
quire all the stamina, robustness, or- 
ganic power, and emotional stability 
they are capable of developing to 
withstand the physical rigors of a war 
emergency. 

Our responsibilities in the prepar- 
edness program may be broadly classi- 
fied as: 1. those which relate to the 
health and physical fitness of indi- 
viduals; 2. those which are concerned 
with the development of character 
traits and social responsibilities. In 
order to deal specifically with the 
necessary provisions for maintaining 
and developing the health of our pu- 
pils, it is advisable to consider the 
contributions to be made by educa- 
tional authorities. 





First should be a health inventory 
of all pupils. This includes appraisal 
of personality aspects of the individual 
as well as the physical. Obviously, 
the next step is the remedying of all 
defects. Correction of remediable 
defects is the responsibility of dental 
and medical services.** But the 
schools should be concerned with 
sceing that this service is rendered. 


Providing a healthful school en- 
vironment is a most important way to 
develop and increase the health of 
pupils. The school should be so or- 
ganized as to provide a comprehensive 
program for the pupil which best fits 
his health needs. Physical facilities 
such as classrooms which put a strain 
and tension on an individual, or en- 
hance defects, due to poor lighting, 
seating, ventilation, etc., cannot be 
tolerated under conditions facing us 
today. 


The corrective physical education 


program is indispensable since it aids 
those individuals who need special 


Edwin H. Trethaway, President 
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attention in regard to posture, rest, 
and nutrition. 

There is a need for a more extensive 
program of health instruction in ac- 
cordance with the recommendations 
of curriculum specialists and a more 
functional program of healthful living 
ir accordance with the facts of 
science and the principles of learning. 

Physical education programs have 
contributions to make to preparedness 
which they alone in the entire school 
organization are capable of making. 
Organic power and stamina, upon 
which so much depend in time of 
war and afterwards, can be developed 
only through activity. To develop 
organic power an individual must en- 
gage in muscular activity. There is 
no substitute nor short-cut. His de- 
velopment will be in proportion to the 
amount of exercise. Every physical 
education program should give each 
pupil an equitable opportunity for the 
maximum physical activity he or she 
should have. The activity should be 
purposeful, well taught, and evalu- 
ated. First requisite to a balanced and 
meaningful program is evidence of 
cooperation on the part of administra- 
tors — principals and superintendents. 

There should be at least 30 minutes 
of physical education each day in the 
elementary school, and at least 60 
minutes each day in the high school, 
including a shower bath. The intra- 
mural program should be developed 
to the point where it is on a par with 
or surpasses the interschool program 
in time, facilities, and leadership. 

The possibilities for the develop- 
ment of superior manhood and wo- 
manhood in our boys and girls must 
be realized. And since the Physical 
Education program, by its very nature, 
has unique contributions to offer, 
there are special demands placed upon 
the teachers, which invite the consci- 
entious consideration of administra- 
tors. 


Perhaps the most important inova: 
tion in a school program geared to 
preparedness will be the School Camp. 


*“A Plan for National Preparedness Through 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation in 
Schools and School Camps,” American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion. October 1940. 
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Without the preparedness motive it 
can be justified upon the basis of the 
fundamental principles of education 
and a sound educational philosophy; 
but its contribution to the develop- 
ment of democracy, the spirit of unity, 
ruggedness, and skills in woodcraft 
and conservation are some of the 
special advantages which are impor- 
tant for the present. 

Keeping up the morale of all ages 
during war times is one of the most 
serious problems facing the govern- 
ment, the school and the home. The 
outcome — win or lose — depends or 
morale. Recreation is of fundamental 
importance in keeping the spirit high 
and in giving meaning and purpose 
to life itself. The school must be pre- 
pared for organizing more of the 
pupils free time. In the same spirit 
as the coach assists his team, others 
in the school and community should 
assist pupils in their hobbies and rec- 
reational interests. 


Increased emphasis should be placed 
on development of character traits and 
social responsibilities in our pupils. 
Leadership, fellowship, resourceful- 
ness, cooperation, and sportsmanship 
are fundamental in a preparedness 
program as well as in our school 
activities. Training in these responsi- 
bilities can best be undertaken when 
specific abilities to be developed are 
carefully analyzed; e.g., the ability to 
follow directions, complete an assign- 
ment successfully, abide by the rules 
of the game, and so forth. 

Physical education is an indispensable 
part of our educational programs in times 
of peace as well as in times of war. It is 
not the same as military training, but a pre- 
requisite to it. 


“In no instance should military drill in high 
schools be substituted for physical education. 
Nor should it be assumed that physical educa- 
tion is a substitute for military training. Sound 
school programs of health and physical educa- 
tion ean prepare youth so that subsequent mili- 
tary training can begin with technical military 
matters and not be concerned with the basic 
development of fitness, endurance, stamina and 
physical courage.’’* 


Mobilization of human assets and 
resources is a trend of the times. We 
must prepare ourselves and our pupils 
now so that we can successfully mobi- 
lize our mental, emotional, and physi- 
cal forces when the time comes for 
us to make our contribution. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


S uccestinc a national concept of teacher education, a joint-committee 
comprising NEA Committee on Supply, Preparation, and Certification of 
Teachers, and a committee representing American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, has prepared the following Platform of Principles which has been 
tentatively approved by NEA and the executive committee of the American 


Association. 


Richard E. Jaggers, chairman of the joint committee and State Director of 
Teacher Training and Certification, Frankfort, Kentucky, has asked all state 
educational journals to publish this important document. 


Platform Principles 


1...Teacher education in a democracy 
must have a definite objective. The objective 
of teacher education is to make available 
leaders in learning who have 


(1) an understanding of the purposes 
and functions of education in our democ- 
racy, and 


(2) the ability (a) to guide learners at 
the different learning levels in the selection 
of worthwhile activities and experiences, 
and (b) to aid learners in using their abil- 
ities, aptitudes, experiences, and interests 
toward the achievement of their life pur- 
poses. 


2. Teacher education must lead to an 
understanding of the major problems of 
social life. There should be provision in 
teacher education for broad general knowl- 
edge which offers reasonable guarantee that 
the prospective teacher shall, through ex- 
tensive study in the recognized school sub- 
jects and through active participation in 
community life, acquire an understanding 
of the major problems of social life and 
their implications for the learners whom he 
leads, for his fellow workers, for the par- 
ents, and for the public in general. 


3. Teacher education must develop lead- 
ers in the major learning areas and learning 
levels. There should be provision in teacher 
education for intensive study of the prob- 
lems in those teaching areas and learning 
levels (1) in which the prospective teacher 
is interested, (2) for which he has aptitude, 
and (3) in which there is reasonable prom- 
ise that he may find employment. 


4. Teacher education must provide for 
professional integration and _ orientation. 
Provision should be made in teacher educa- 
tion whereby the prospective teacher may 
acquire an understanding of his relations to 
teaching as a profession, may employ his 
knowledge and understandings in learning 
situations, and, to that end, his preparation 
should include 


(1) understanding of the vital problems 
in connection with the growth and develop- 
ment of children, 


(2) an understanding of the organization 


and control of learning programs in the 
school, 

(3) knowledge and understanding of the 
application of methods and uses of mate- 
rials suited to the different learning levels, 
and (4) an opportunity to integrate his 
own educational experiences by actual 
teaching under competent guidance. 

5. Teacher education must provide for 
selection and guidance, and for evaluating 
results. Teacher education should provide a 
workable plan of pre-training selection, in- 
training guidance, and follow-up evaluation 
to the end that only those persons may be 
permitted to complete teacher-education 
curricula who manifest during their prep- 
aration: 


(1) physical, emotional, and mental fit- 
ness, 

(2) an appreciation of the science and 
are of living, (3) a genuine interest in 
teaching as a profession, 

(4) an understanding of the implications 
of education as a constructive agency in 
maintaining and improving our American 
way of life, 

(5) capacity for becoming effective lead- 
ers of learners, 

(6) an aptitude for the teaching area and 
school level chosen, 

(7) 


and 


satisfactory academic achievement, 


(8) adequate general scholarship. 


God's Troubadour, the story of St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi, by Sophie Jewett, beautifully 
printed and illustrated and published by 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, is a tale of 
enduring loveliness, charmingly retold for 
children. Price $2. 


John B. Leith, now teaching at Balboa 
Evening High School, San Francisco, in 
adult education work, was instructor last 
year of special day and evening adult classes 
at Civilian Conservation Corps, Camp 
Feather Falls, Butte County. A. L. McLean 
is educational adviser of that Camp. 





A SOUTHERN JOURNEY 


Roy W. Cloud 


Dounce late September and 
early October it was my pleasure as 
Secretary of California Teachers As- 
sociation to attend a number of 


school meetings in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


On September 26, 27, the 10th an- 
nual convention of California school 
trustees was held at U. S. Grant 
Hotel, San Diego. Dr. C. W. Pierce, 
chairman of Los Angeles City Board 
of Trustees, presided and presented 
an exceptionally fine program. He was 
ably assisted by Mrs. I. E. Porter of 
Bakersfield, the executive secretary, 
and Mrs. Ruth Blanchard, member of 
Inglewood City Board of Education 
and wife of Al Blanchard, president 
of Affiliated Teachers Organizations 
of Los Angeles. 


The sessions held in the hotel 
Gold Room. The convention opened with 
music by the a capella choir of Sweet- 
water High School, directed by Lem Mce- 
Carty. After invocation Dr. Pierce wel- 
comed the trustees and guests. The Mayor 
of San Diego and the chairman of the 
County Board of Supervisors extended 
greetings, as did Will C. Crawford, superin- 
tendent of city schools; Mrs. Ada York 
Allen, county superintendent of schools, 
Dr. E. L. Hardy, vice-president of the 
Board of Education and formerly president 
of San Diego State College, and a number 
of other school officials. First address of 
the morning was given by Sam H. Cohn, 
State Department of Education, followed 
by Dr. Rufus Kleinsmid, president of Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 


were 


At the afternoon session Grossmont 
Union High School orchestra rendered sev- 
eral excellent selections. Speakers during 
the afternoon were Dr. John A. Sexson, 
superintendent of schools, Pasadena; Dr. 
Edwin A. Lee, dean of education, Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles; Julian 
McPhee, principal, California Polytechnic 
School, San Luis Obispo; Dwayne Orton, 
president, Stockton Junior College. 


In the evening the annual dinner of the 
Association was held. Speakers were Dr. Walter 
Hepner, president of San Diego State College, 
and Bruce Findley, supervisor of visual educa- 
tion, Los Angeles City Schools. 

On Friday morning an outstanding musical 
Program was presented by pupils of Herbert 
Hoover High School. San Diego. A. P. Mattier, 


vice-president of the Public School Business 
Officials, made the first talk, followed by W. H. 
Orion of State Department of Education, O. E. 
Darnall, member of San Diego Board of Edu- 
cation, who discussed education and the na- 
tional defense, and Dr. Vierling Kersey, super- 
intendent of schools of Los Angeles, who spoke 
on the same subject. 


At luncheon, pupils of the city schools gave 
a varied program of music and aesthetic dancing. 
Robert W. Burns, administrator of the NYA 
program for California, was the after-luncheon 
speaker. 


In the afternoon Escondido Union High School 
band under direction of Lester Schroeder gave 
several musical numbers. Reports of the various 
committees of the Association followed. The one 
that provoked the most discussion was on teacher 
tenure, given by John J. Allen, Jr., of Oakland, 
chairman of the tenure committee. 


In the evening a panel discussion was held. 
On Saturday National City Elementary School 
gave the musical program, following which a 
number of trustees spoke, the main address of 
the day being given by Dr. Irving Melbo, pro- 
fessor of education, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. The session adjourned at noon. Dr. 
Pierce was re-elected as president and Mrs. 
Porter was re-elected as executive secretary. 


At Forest Home 


0. September 27 the second an- 
nual conference of presidents of local 
teachers clubs of Southern California 
met at Forest Home for a three-day 
conference, under general direction of 
Arthur F. Corey, director of public 
relations for the Southern Section. 


Forest Home is situated in a beautiful, 
mountainous section 20 miles from Red- 
lands at an elevation of over 5,000 feet and 
is an ideal location for an educational con- 
ference. Mr. Corey and Earl M. Green, 
president of the Southern Section, had 
made all of the necessary preparations for 
the welfare of the group. 


Registration began at 6 o'clock. The 
146 delegates were immediately assigned 
to the cottages which they were to occupy 
that night and on Saturday and Sunday. 
After dinner, from 8 to 10, an informal re- 
ception was held in the Lodge during which 
introductions took place so that every one 
present might know his fellow delegates. 


The Saturday morning meeting began 
promptly at 9 o'clock. There were three 
groups: Group A was under direction of 
Mr. Green. Local organization methods 
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were discussed. A. H. Riddell of San Diego 
was general chairman of Group B, which 
considered general professional problems. 
Group C was directed by Leland M. Pryor 
of Pasadena. 


Discussion leaders during Saturday and Sun- 
day in Group A were: Carl A. Bowman of the 
Southern Section Office; Mrs. Eleanor F. Ed- 
miston, president of San Diego City Teachers 
Club and secretary of NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers; Mary Virginia Morris, 
president of Los Angeles City Teachers Club; 
and Samuel E. Peters, president of Long Beach 
Junior College Teachers Association. 


Discussion leaders in Group B were: Helen 
M. Lord of Ios Angeles, Mr. Corey of the 
Southern Office, Roy W. Cloud of the State As- 
sociation, Mrs. Josephine P. Smith of Los An- 
geles, and Ralph R. Nelson, State Actuary for 
the California Teachers Retirement System, who 
discussed retirement. 


Leaders in Group C were: Robert C. Gilling- 
ham, president of Compton Teachers Associa- 
tion; John Allen Smith of Los Ange’es City 
Schools; C. F. Shoup, city editor of Pasadena 
Star News; and W. Harold Kingsley, public re- 
lations director of ATOLA. 


Wayne F. Bowen was treasurer and registrar 
of the meeting. The social program was under 
the direction of Mr. and Mrs. John L. Hutchin- 
son of Los Angeles. The reception and decora- 
tions committee was composed of Mrs. Green, 
Miss Elva N. Richards, and Mrs. Marie W. 
Porter. 


On Saturday evening, as part of the pro- 
gram Mr. Hutchinson gave a travelog, in- 
cluding many of the beauty-spots of Cali- 
fornia and Mexico, and illustrated by col- 
ored moving-picture films. Albert F. Zech 
of El Centro High School presented a series 
of colored moving-picture films which he 
had taken in Germany, France, and Eng- 
land. These pictures were of great interest 
as they were taken in regions now at war. 
The descriptions which Mr. Zech gave 
brought a realization of conditions which 
are now facing many European peoples. 


Every attendant at the conference was 
highly benefited by the varied subjects cov- 
ered. Mr. Corey and Mr. Green are to be 
complimented upon the excellence not only 


of their program, but on all of their plan- 
ning. 


In Los Angeles 


Duane the week that followed 
a number of schools in Los Angeles 
City were visited. One who is not 
regularly in schools was led to marvel 
at the variety of subjects and the ex- 
cellence of procedure which charac- 
terize the secondary schools of Cali: 
fornia’s largest system. 


At a meeting of the City Board of Educa- 
tion, Dr. Vierling Kersey, who has been in 
charge of city school system for the four 
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years since he resigned as State Superin- 
tendent, was re-elected for another term. 
This was welcome news to those engaged in 
educational work in Los Angeles, as Dr. 
Kersey has been an excellent leader. His 
dynamic yet friendly methods have helped 
to make his schools outstanding. 


We visited one of the newest high 
schools of Los Angeles, the Susan M. 
Dorsey High School, under the principal- 
ship of G. Millage Montgomery. This 
school began three years ago with an at- 
tendance of 800, and now has over 2,000 
students enrolled. Its campus adjoins a city 
park, which is really part of the school 
grounds. Within the largest city of the 
West this one school plant has available 
approximately 50 acres for school and 
athletic purposes. 


Mr. Montgomery, with justifiable pride, 
called our attention to a radio, phonograph, 
and loud-speaking device entirely con- 
structed by pupils in the vocational arts de- 
partment. It is a beautiful piece of equip- 
ment made entirely of metal, and its dem- 
onstration showed that it is a musical ap- 
pliance of which any school might be 
proud. 


Southern Section Council 


On October 5, the Southern Section 
Council met at the Biltmore Hotel in Los 
Angeles. From 7:30 to 10 a.m. committees 
were busy on Association problems. At 10 
the meeting was called to order by Presi- 
dent Earle M. Green. The eight members 
of the Board of Directors of California 
Teachers Association who were present 
were introduced. A fine program which in- 
dicated the excellent work which is being 
done by the Southern Section filled the 
morning. 


One item of business was the acceptance 
of a resolution in respect to the memory 
of George C. Bush, a former member of 
the Council. Roy E. Simpson, superintend- 
ent of schools of South Pasadena, was 
elected to succeed Mr. Bush as a member 
of State Council of Education. 


The report of the proceedings of the 
NEA delegate assembly was given by Mary 
Mullen, principal of Fremont School, Al- 
hambra. 


CTA Board of Directors 


Board of Directors of California Teachers 
Association held its regular meeting at the 
Biltmore Hotel on Saturday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 5. Because President John F. Brady 
was unable to attend, the meeting was 
called to order by Vice-President Pauline 
Merchant of Garden Grove, who was an 
excellent presiding officer. Reports and dis- 
cussions of pending legislation took up the 
entire afternoon. 


) notable meeting in 
the South also began on Saturday, 
October 5. Dr. Walter F. Dexter, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
called the annual conference of Cail- 
fornia city, county and district super- 
intendents of schools to convene at 


Hotel del Coronado, October 5 - 9. 


The journey to San Diego to attend the 
remaining meetings of the Superintendents 
Convention was made on October 6, with 
F. L. Thurston, executive secretary of the 
Southern Section. 


Main sessions of the convention began 
on Monday. The two addresses at the morn- 
ing session were by Dr. Aubrey A. Douglass 
of the State Department of Education and 
Aubrey Williams, National Director of 
N.Y.A. 


California Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
meeting in connection with the superintendents, 
held a luncheon on Monday presided over by 
Mrs. E. T. Hale, first vice-president of the 
California Congress and member of San Diego 
Board of Education. Greetings were extended by 
Dr. Dexter. Presentations were made by Mrs. 
O. E. Tyler, president, 9th District of California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, Mrs. J. W. 
Bingham, California extension and parent- 
teacher instructor for the Congress, and Dr. 
Aymer J. Hamilton, president, Chico State Col- 
lege. 


In the evening John R. Richards, who lately 
resigned his position as Director of Finance of 
California, addressed the group and discussed 
the general problem of State finance. Mr, Rich- 
ards is thoroughly familiar with the problem 
of education as he was for a time a university 
coach and instructor and for a number of years 
high school principal at Colorado Springs. 


On Tuesday morning at breakfast the various 
aspects of the Indian education problem in Cali- 
fornia were considered. Chairman was Verne S. 
Landreth, chief, division of Indian education, 
State Department of Education. Contributors 
were Mary Stewart, superintendent of Indian 
education for California; George E. Hogan, su- 
perintendent, Humboldt County Schools; J. A. 
Thomason, principal, North Fork Elementary 
School, Madera County; and Elaine Milan, 
teacher in the Warner Union School District, 
San Diego County. 


At the general session the address of the 
morning was given by Paul S. Smith, professor 
of history and government at Whittier College, 
who discussed ‘‘A New Approach to the Con- 
stitution.”’ 


At Phi Delta Kappa noon meeting the address 
was given by Claude B. Mayo, superintendent- 
commander, California Maritime Academy. Phi 
Lambda Theta and Delta Kappa Gamma held a 
luncheon for the women of the convention. The 
address was given by Mary Mendenhall, dean of 
women, San Diego State College. 


At five o’clock on Tuesday afternoon services 
were held in memory of George C. Bush, super- 
intendent of schools of South Pasadena from 
1907 to 1940. The program committee consisted 
of A, R. Clifton, superintendent of Los Angeles 
County Schools, George E. Bettinger, superin- 
tendent of the Alhambra City Schools, and Wil- 
lard S. Ford, superintendent of Glendale Schools. 
Chairman of the meeting was Dr. Willard S. 
Ford. The speakers, all of whom had as their 
theme George C. Bush, were: George E. Bet- 
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tinger, who spoke as a neighbor, H. S. Upjohn, 
former superintendent of Los Angeles County 
Schools and former superintendent of schools at 
Long Beach, spoke as a friend, F. L. Thurston, 
executive secretary, California Teachers Associa- 
tion, Southern Section, spoke of Mr. Bush as an 
administrator, Ira C. Landis, superintendent of 
Riverside City Schools, gave his impressions of 
Mr. Bush as a state educational leader, while 
John A. Sexson, superintendent of Pasadena 
City Schools, spoke of him as a professional 
man. Victor Perrin, radio actor and producer, 
then read excerpts from ‘‘Goodbye, Mr. Chips.” 

On Tuesday evening everyone present attended 
the college dinner in the main dining room. 
Walter L. Bachrodt, superintendent of San Jose 
City Schools, was chairman. Community singing 
was lead by Forrest V. Routt, superintendent 
of schools, Martinez. Dr. Frank W. Hart, pro- 
fessor of education, University of California, 
Berkeley, and Paul Perigord, University of 
California, Los Angeles, made the addresses of 
the evening. 


Wednesday, October 9, marked the gen- 
eral meeting of Association of California 
Public School Superintendents. Because of 
the unavoidable absence of Chairman Pansy 
Jewett Abbott, president of the Association, 
Frank M. Wright, superintendent of schools 
of El Monte and vice-president of the or- 
ganization, presided. During the morning 
musical numbers were given by pupils from 
San Diego High School. Dr. Dexter ex- 
tended greetings to the Association and 
Stanton Griffing, chairman of the Schools 
Program Committee of the American 
Legion, Department of California, gave an 


address, “Promoting Americanism in the 
Schools.” 


During the afternoon talks were given 
by Dr. William Briscoe, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools of Oakland, Dr. R. E. 
Rutledge, president of Sacramento Junior 
College, and Dr. Percy R. Davis, superin- 
tendent of Santa Monica Schools. At the 
election which followed Mr. Wright was 
elected to succeed Miss Abbott as president 
for the coming year. Jesse R. Overturf was 
elected secretary. 


At Redlands 


Leavinc the convention, Mr. Thurston 
and I traveled to Redlands where in the 
evening we met with the 135 teachers of 
that city. The meeting was under the di- 
rection of Miss Elsie H. Rowe, president 
of the Redlands Teachers Association. In 
addition to the teachers, members of the 
Board of School Trustees of the city were 
present. Superintendent John Branigan, in 
presenting the State Executive Secretary of 
California Teachers Association, compli- 
mented the teachers on their loyalty to pro- 
fessional organizations. During his incum- 
bency as City Superintendent of Schools 
Mr. Branigan has reason to be proud of 
the fact that the teachers of the Redlands 
schools have been enrolled 100% in both 
the national association and California 
Teachers Association. 

The next morning the trip back to 
Northern California began. 





THANKSGIVING HYMN 


By the 5th and 6th Grades, Central School, Ontario, San Bernardino County ; 
Marian E. Dowden, Teacher 


Last year at Thanksgiving time, the children in Miss Dowden's classes prepared co- 
operatively, a Hymn of Thanksgiving. From the many sentences created by the children, 
and expressing their own reasons for giving thanks, the most beautiful phrases were 
selected by the pupils, and were combined to form this poem. 


W E give thanks for all the good things we have: 
For the sunshine, bringing warmth and life to the earth, 


For clear, running rivers; 


For the mountains that tower above us, 


For the rain that washes the earth. 


give thanks for the sea, with the fishes in it, 


For the beach and the waves, 
For the beasts and the birds. 


thank God for the trees that give us shelter and beauty 


And wood for our houses 
And for the ships at sea. 


give thanks for all of earth's plenty, and the beauty around us. 


give thanks for our good fathers and mothers — 
For their patient care and protecting love, 


And for all the things they do for us. 


‘e give thanks for warm clothes, and beds, and houses to live in, 


For the fire that warms us 
And for food to eat. 


give thanks for churches, where old people and young people gather together; 


For our schools to learn in, 
And for books to read. 


give thanks that our country is a war-hater and a peace-lover, 
That we live in America, the land of the free. 


give thanks for vacations, and fun, and play; 


For the happiness all around us 
And the kindness our friends show us. 
give thanks for the life God gave us. 








Friendship League 


Edna R. MacDonough, Executive Secretary 


_ err Friendship 
League, 41 Mt. Vernon Street, Bos- 
ton, was organized ten years ago for 
the purpose of promoting better un- 
derstanding among the school chil- 
dren of the world through personal 
correspondence. 

Through the departments of education 
in 86 countries and territories, long lists 
of names, ages and addresses, as well as 
special interests of boys and girls who are 
anxious to have pen friends in the United 
States are sent to League headquarters to 
be distributed through the 
school children in this country. 


Up to this time, it has been estimated 
that several million letters have been ex- 


teachers to 


changed. Foreign letters bring the ever- 
changing fascination of the world’s lands 
and peoples to the school children. Teachers 
find that the first-hand information that 
the children receive from personal friends 
of their own ages is helpful in the studies 
of geography, history, sociology and other 
related subjects. 

Practically all the correspondence is done 
in the English language because English is 
being taught in schools throughout the 
world. The League estimates that five mil- 
lion letters have been exchanged between 
boys and girls in the six continents up to 
this time. 

Because of the war, a number of coun- 
tries in Europe are not now participating 
in the plan. However, the rest of the world 
is cooperating. South American countries 
are showing particular interest and en- 
thusiasm. 

If teachers will write to the League office, 
enclosing self-addressed stamped envelopes, 
full material will be sent. Names of teachers 
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in the district who have cooperated with 
the League in the past will be sent on re- 
quest. Dr. John Studebaker, United States 
Commissioner of Education, is anxious to 
see this correspondence plan in as many 
schools in this country as possible. 


Three Reasons 


Cc ALIFORNIA Teachers Associa- 
tion, Southern Section, has issued an 
excellent and informative illustrated 
folder entitled Three Reasons for a 


Unified Profession. 


It declares that “a national emergency 
now confronts the teaching profession. 
Democracy, as a way of life ably, posi- 
tively and aggressively taught by our pro- 
fession, can lead to an appreciation which 
will turn our difficulties into victory and 
achievement. For this cause teachers must 
perfect and hold the unity and solidarity of 
their profession.” 


It presents the threefold professional re- 
sponsibilities of teachers: 


Local 


Professional soildarity must begin at home. 
Adequate organization demands 
local units. 


streng active 


State 


The schools are state institutions. State prob- 
lems can best be met by state organization. 
California Teachers Association by reputation 
and record fills this need. 


Nation 


The professional resources of the states are 
united and coordinated by National Education 
Association in national service for children and 
teachers. 

California Teachers Association, 
Southern Section, has its headquarters 
at 200 Continental Buildidng, 408 S. 
Spring Street, Los Angeles; F. L. 
Thurston is executive secretary of the 
Section. 
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The Constitution 


A Timely and Useful Booklet 


Ti Printing Corporation, creative and 
merchandising printers, 1032 Folsom Street, 
San Francisco, Lester G. Garbe, manager, 
has issued a timely, 48-page booklet, The 
Constitution, The Monroe Doctrine, Amer- 
ican Citizenship, with important questions 
and answers. Written by Beverley Harcourt, 
this authentic handbook should come into 
wide use in schools, clubs, PTA's, study- 
groups, and similar organizations. 10 cents. 
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GIRLS SERVICE CLUB 


A GIRLS LEAGUE SERVICE CLUB 


Grace E. Harris, Dean of Girls and Director of Guidance, Taft Union High 
School, Kern County 


A VERY sensitive and shy girl 
was reported to the dean of girls last 
fall for “cutting” three consecutive 
classes. It was not until after ques- 
tioning of the “third degree” type 
that the girl revealed the real reason 
for absence from these classes. At 
first she invented excuses, such as: 
she didn’t have her lessons prepared; 
she didn’t feel like attending her 
classes, etc. 

Finally she admitted that she had 
had a spot on her skirt, that she had 
washed it out, and had had to stay 
in the rest-rroom for three periods 
waiting for it to dry! The mental an- 
guish stirred up by such a situation 
was a severe strain for an adolescent. 
To cap the climax, here she was in 
the office of the dean of girls ready 
for more punishment for an act which 
was unavoidable. 

Immediate action was taken to rem- 
edy the situation. Two girls who had 
no other opportunity of participating 
in activities, since they were “bus stu- 
dents,” were asked to work out a plan 
to care for emergencies such as this. 


Thirty-five Helpers 


On our campus there are 5 rest- 
rooms for girls. The school day con- 
sists of 7 periods. Therefore the 
organization had to be composed of 
35 girls. Announcements in the daily 
bulletin explained to every girl in 
school that a Girls League Service 
Club was to be formed. Its purpose 
was stated and girls who were inter- 
ested in taking such positions were in- 
vited to sign up in the office of the 
dean of girls. 

Thirty-five girls were selected and 
met to discuss needs that high school 
girls are likely to have in a day at 
school. The members of the group 
were impressed with the responsibil- 
ity which was theirs and with the 
fact that a close check would not be 
made on them. These students were 
removed from their study-halls and 


their attendance was taken care of in 
the office of the dean of girls. 


Each girl reports to the office where 
she initials her name in the appro- 
priate column and under the proper 
date on a sheet posted on a bulletin- 
board. (Absences are reported to the 
attendance office at the close of each 
day.) Each girl then reports to the 
station assigned to her. 


Among the supplies furnished by 
the Girls League, one may find the 
following: needles and thread, safety- 
pins, “run-stop,” string, kleenex, em- 
ery-boards, bobby-pins,’ etc. A small 
amount of cash is on hand in order 
that girls may borrow five cents or 
make the necessary change. 


Emergency Repairs 


Needles and thread have been used 
to mend hose, to repair tears, to sew 
in hems, etc. String has kept many a 
slip from showing. Kleenex has 
helped the unfortunate who has a cold 
or suffers from hay-fever. Emery- 
boards take care of a broken nail. 
Bobby-pins keep those curls in place. 
And the money on hand saves em- 
barrassment and unnecessary running 
around. Members of the faculty and 
the junior college girls have taken ad- 
vantage of these services. 


A table and a chair were placed in 
each restroom for the convenience of 
the girl in charge who, when she is 
not otherwise occupied, uses her time 
for study. She is always there to dis- 
pense supplies and to see that every- 
thing is working smoothly. She re- 
ports such facts as the following to 
the janitor: plumbing out of order, 
paper and towel supply exhausted, etc. 


Girls who are ill are reported im- 
mediately to the nurse. Girls are not 
allowed to congregate in the restrooms 
during classtime as the Service Club 
member in charge signs every pass and 
indicates thereon the time the girl 
leaves the room. Teachers and the 
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attendance office have been apprecia- 
tive of this fact. 

Emergencies come when we least 
expect them and a tardiness may be 
the result. When such situations 
arise, the student on duty writes a 
note to the dean of girls who upon 
this recommendation signs a “not 
tardy” slip for the student who has 
been unavoidably detained. This pri- 
vilege has not been abused as not 
more than two dozen requests were 
made during the school year. 


A. the end of the first semester 
the staff was cut as there was no de- 
mand for their services, to speak of, 
in restrooms other than the one in 
the main building. Therefore all sup- 
plies are concentrated there and the 
girl on duty makes a round of the 
other restrooms once during the pe- 
riod to take care of any matters which 
may need her attention. 

The Service Club costs the Girls 
League about 30 cents a month. We're 
sold on the idea. Perhaps other 
schools could profit by such an or- 
ganization, too. 


* * 


Along the Erie Towpath, by Meadow- 
croft, beautifully-printed and _ illustrated 
story book published by Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, tells of the Erie Canal in dramatic 
manner with real characters. Mrs. Meadow- 
croft is widely known for her stories for 
children and young people. Price $2. 


* * * 


James C. Ramsaur, superintendent, West- 
moreland, Imperial County, has exchanged 
positions with James M. Monroe, superin- 
tendent, Patterson, Stanislaus County, ac- 
cording to report by Carl A. Bowman, di- 
rector of placement, CTA Southern Section. 


* * * 


Sex Edueation 


Cun Study Association of America, 
221 West 57th Street, New York City, has 


issued a revised edition of its 64-page 
pamphlet, Sex Education: Facts and Atti- 
tudes; price 35 cents. This pamphlet is ad- 
dressed to parents but also is of much use 
to educators, social others. 
Among the eminent authorities who par- 
ticipated in the preparation of this pamphlet 
are Dr. Marion Kenworthy, Floyd Dell and 
Dr. Benjamin C. Gruenberg. 


workers and 





PLACENTIA HISTORY 


HISTORY OF THE PLACENTIA SCHOOLS. A GRADUATION PROGRAM 
CORRELATING WORK CARRIED ON IN ENGLISH 4 CLASSES WITH 
THE SENIOR GRADUATION CEREMONY 


Ruth Kearny, Teacher*, Fullerton Union High School, Orange County 


A. interesting departure from 
Valencia High School’s traditional 
graduation program was carried on by 
the senior class last year under direc- 
tion of the two English teachers, 
Martha Stavely and myself, with co- 
operation and guidance of the school 
superintendent, A. P. Patten and our 
principal, J. B. Crossley. 


During the fall, Mr. Patten, super- 
intendent of Placentia Schools, inter- 
viewed Miss Stavely and suggested 
that our senior English classes make a 
study of the history of Placentia 
schools and write a magazine or 
pamphlet on outstanding historical 
stories connected with the growth 
and progress of schools of this area. 


. One of English sections made an 
extended study of all published ma- 
terial on the history of this region. 
Students brought to school early his- 
torical books dealing with Orange 
County and greatly enjoyed looking 
up interesting historical facts about 
early Placentia pioneers. 

A wealth of historical material be- 
came available. The class became so 
interested in historical relics that a 
special case in the hall of the high 
school displayed an exhibition on Our 
School’s History. Early photographs 
of pioneers and of children in some of 
the early elementary schools were ex- 
hibited. 

One student collected old school 
registers which had a record of re- 
ceipts and disbursements, names and 
salaries of teachers, and names of 
school trustees. Other students 
brought copies of early graduation 
programs with such mottoes as 
“Climbing, but not finished — just 
beginning to climb.” 

Another English section made a 
thorough study of elements of histor- 
ical research, including uses of original 


*The author taught at Valencia last year; is 
now teaching junior English and journalism at 
Fullerton Union High School. 


source material, utilization of all li- 
brary facilities to the best advantage, 
footnoting, bibliographies, etc., so 
students could be thoroughly versed 
in the writing of historical material. 


Miss Stavely’s English section in- 


vited early Placentia pioneers to speak . 


on Reminiscences of Past History. 
Terry Stephenson, historical authority 
on Orange County history, spoke to 
the group. 

After the class had become inter- 
ested in the subject of study, a meet- 
ing was held. Members of the class 
voted to have The History of the 
Placentia Schools as the theme of the 
graduation program. 


One of the classes had a special unit 
on the technic of making personal 
interviews, including such points of 
procedure as obtaining an appoint- 
ment for an interview, filling an in- 
terview sheet, and showing proper 
courtesy and enthusiasm when inter- 
viewing a person. Students drama- 
tized interviews; one student was the 
interviewer and the other student was 
the person who was being inter- 
viewed. 


Then, each student chose a local 
person or pioneer to interview. Rep- 
resentatives from Miss Stavely’s class 
visited my class and demonstrated a 
dramatization of a personal interview 
to my group, so that my students 
could become familiar with some of 
the interviewing technics which were 
being carried on by other seniors. 


Interview Sheet 


Name 
Address 
Phone 
Contact with Early School: 
Time Place 
Information 


Relationship 


Names of former trustees or teachers 
and present activities if known 
Description of schools 
Interesting details or incidents 
Name of interviewer 
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These interviews and information 
gleaned on the interview have con- 
tributed to four valuable achieve- 
ments: 


1. Community Interest 


Students show more interest in local color 
history and become much more proud of their 
community. Citizens of the community gather 
a greater appreciation of work being carried 
on in the school. 


2. English Technics 


Research technics, historical research, oral 
interview technics, and writing ability improve 
the oral and written English of the school. 


3. Centralization of Purposes 


A greater degree of cooperation is revealed 
between the classes of the school, the principal, 
teachers and superintendent, 


4. Permanent Record 


The magazine and graduation will be placed 
on file so a permanent historical record will be 
obtained. In future years, work begun by 
these classes will be carried on. 


Students were vitally interested in 
information on early schools, and be- 
came quite amused at stories of some 
of the one-room schoolhouses. One 
of the schools gathered water for the 
students by means of a rain-barrel 
which was placed outside. When the 
rain barrel was empty, students went 
across the street for water, but if 
water was scarce and the neighbor's 
cattle needed the water for survival, 
students had to look elsewhere for 
their drinking-water. 


Bc. the interviews had been 
obtained and the stories had been 
written on pioneers and their asso- 
ciation with the Placentia schools, stu- 
dents wrote graduation speeches on 


different phases of the school’s 
growth. The seven outstanding speak- 
ers of the class were chosen and these 
students represented the class at the 
graduation program. Graduation mu- 
sic included songs of gold rush pio- 
neers, the mission songs, and early 
Mexican music. This program was 
made possible by the cooperation of 
all members of the senior class. The 
study has done much to heighten the 
appreciation of the seniors for our 
modern school of 1940. 
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ALL-MEXICAN SCHOOL 


A NEED FOR LEARNING IS SATISFIED IN AN ALL-MEXICAN SCHOOL 


Harold J. Jones, Principal, Vail Elementary School, Montebello Unified 
School District, Los Angeles County 


Biucn the problems which face 
teachers in an all-Mexican school is 
that of vitalizing the program so the 
children will take an enthusiastic in- 
terest in learning. 


We found at Vail that the Mexican 
children’s experiences have been so 
limited and their requirements so sim- 
ple that it is extremely difficult to 
tring them to feel a need for learn- 
ing. If we could satisfy a need that 
was a real need our efforts would be 
likely to be more successful. 


With few exceptions the boys and 
girls leave school soon after they are 
old enough and settle down in this 
same community to raise a large fam- 
ily. Every girl must cook. Every boy 
must do some fixing and some build- 
ing around the home. It was de- 
cided that cooking for the girls and 
woodshop for the boys would draw 
their interest and satisfy a real need. 


There were some tools and several 
old gas-burners and cooking utensils 
in two unused rooms with which to 
start. By carefully planning and buy- 
ing, the rooms were made ready, 
necessary additional equipment and 
supplies were bought to get started, 
for about $20. Boys and girls took 
an enthusiastic part in planning the 
program and fixing up the rooms. 
They were proud of their accomplish- 
ment. We have been careful not to 
make the mistake of using equipment 
and materials that the children cannot 
have at home. 


Good Home Cooking 


Cooking is offered to two classes of 
20, 5th and 6th grade girls one hour 
each week. The girls were first taught 
safety and cleanliness in preparing 
meals and caring for a kitchen. Then, 
aiter demonstrations by the teachers, 
they prepared the simplest dishes. 
Gradually, as they become more pro- 


ficient, they are learning to prepare 
more difficult foods. 

Along with the actual doing the 
girls are being taught the necessity of 
balanced diet and how to prepare 
meals that give the body what it 
needs. Each girl has a recipe-book in 
which she is accumulating recipes and 
planned meals which will fill the 
needs of a family and can be served 
very economically. 


The climax of each class period 
comes when the girls all sit around 
the table to eat what they have pre- 
pared. This opportunity is taken to 
teach the girls proper table manners 
and serving technique. 


In shop, the boys first had to learn 
the uses of tools and how to operate 
and care for them. Next, they were 
shown that it is necessary to plan and 
figure the dimensions of an article be- 
fore one starts making it. They are 
learning the necessity of saving as 


Chinese Dictionary 


y 

Wome 1 of the world’s largest dic- 
tionary is off the press in Shanghai, reports 
Frank Groves, Far Eastern Manager of 
American Express Travel Service. 


This first volume of 478 closely-printed 
Chinese pages is devoted entirely to one 
Chinese character “yi” and the 11,000 
words and phrases in which it is found. 
A decade will be required in which to 
finish this lexicon. In its final form it will 
consist of some 40 volumes covering 60,000 
separate characters. 

Nowadays the Chinese language contains 
many new characters and re-combinations 
of old ones and various odd quirks designed 
to make Occidental ideas fit into the 
Oriental framework. Take, for example, 
“Democracy”— a new word to the Chinese 
—it becomes “ti-me-ka-la-see.” “This is a 
combination of characters which mean 
“good morals,” “ink,” “square,” “pull” 
and “West.” The character “yi,” to which 
the first volume is devoted, can mean some 
50-odd different things. 
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much as possible from each piece of 
wood they use. Although it cannot be 
expected that boys of this age can 
make things of much value, they are 
becoming more and more skilled in 
using tools and planning their work. 


A program of this kind is not ex- 
pensive. By buying carefully, the 
cooking teacher keeps the expense of 
her classes under $1 a week for 40 
girls. Most of the lumber for the 
shop may be salvaged from boxes and 
the scrap-box at the lumber-yard. 


In these activities the children are 
really enthusiastic. They develop 
academic skills unconsciously, in order 
that they may take part in the activi- 
ties. Of no less importance is the de- 
velopment of pride in achievement. 


Conversational English 


An unlooked-for outcome is the 
practice in speaking English in free 
conversation. In an all-Mexican school 
language is a serious problem. These 
children get so little practice in speak- 
ing English outside of school that as 
much free conversation in English as 
possible is most desirable. 


It was hoped that there would be 
some carry-over to the home. There 
is some indication of our hopes being 
fulfilled. A number of the mothers 
are showing their interest by cooperat- 
ing with the faculty and girls in a 
school project. The mothers are 
supervising the girls in preparing and 
serving a small portion of wholesome 
food to a large number of our chil- 
dren each morning. 

Children who seem to need addi- 
tional nourishment and whose parents 
are desirous of them having it are 
given the opportunity. With coopera- 
tion of local concerns and the staples 
made available by Federal Surplus 
Commodities, our project apparently 
will be a success. 


Adtrnoucn we have several 
problems to solve before these under- 
takings are wholly successful, we have 
gone a long way toward making the 
school program more vital and inter- 
esting to the children. 









































HAPPY DAYS 
IN CALIFORNIA 


A FOURTH GRADE ASSEMBLY PROJECT 


Mary Ruth Hayes, Teacher; J. W. Cokeley, Jr., 
Principal; Lincoln School, San Gabriel, 
Los Angeles County 





mia following little play is an example of 
what can be, and is being done in modern schools 
today. The action and lines were planned by 
the children themselves. Two of the songs were 
composed by them. They made up the steps to 
one of the dances. The boys, on their hobby- 
horses, worked out the pattern of the drill thev 
presented in their Dance of the Horses. Their 
play is the result of thoughtful planning to- 
gether, based on a background of several months 
learning combined with meaningful activities. 


The population of Lincoln School is exclusively 
Mexican, with the exception of a few Japanese. The 
majority of the children attend services at San Gabriel 
Mission. Therefore the 4th grade’s study of early 
California was based principally on the history of this 
old landmark, and the subsequent development of its 
immediate vicinity. 

About one-third of the children in the class were able 
to read the usual books which go with this unit. The 
teacher provided mimeographed material, suited to 
their level, for the others. The whole group listened 
to several stories, and to parts of the book California 
Beginnings. 

During this time, of course, they were constructing 
their playhouse, and the things they needed for play 
periods. As their knowledge grew their free play pe- 
riods throughout the semester included such themes as: 


The Coming of Cabrillo. 

The Founding of San Gabriel! Mission. 

A Workeday at the Mission. 

A Harvest Festival. 

The Founding of Pueblo de Los Angeles. 

A Wedding. 

A Christening. 

The Capture of Joseph Chapman. 

A Work-day at Rancho San Rafael. 

A Sheep-shearing. 

Trading with Boston Ships at San Pedro (with a night 
en route spent at the Dominguez rancho). 

A Rodeo. 

A Wash-day Picnic. 

A Fiesta. 

Celebration of Las Posadas and Los Pastores (at Christmas). 


Some of the more popular of these were repeated 
again and again. 

Each class is expected to present one assembly pro- 
gram during the semester. This class thought it would 
be fun to present a play. The girls voted for a wash- 
day picnic because they could all participate. The boys 
wanted the excitement of a rodeo. They all favored a 
sequence in which they could dance. 


Members of the class suggested action for each of 
the scenes. Those who wished, enacted these. The 
rest watched, suggested and criticized. When the chil- 
dren were satisfied with the action they planned ap- 
propriate lines. 
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WASH - DAY PICNIC 


Ma - ny weeks have relled a-way, Since we had a wash-ing day ° 





All our clothes are dir-ty, So To the ri-ver we must 
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A pic-nic! A picnic! A hap-py Wash - day pic- nic ! 
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Branding Cattle at the Rodeo 


Happy Days in California, a Play in 
Three Scenes, by the Fourth Grade 


The Wash-day Picnic. 
The Rodeo. 
The Fiesta. 


Scene 1. 
Scene 2. 


Scene 3. 


Scene 1. The Wash-Day Picnic 


Girls enter; sing “The Wash-Day Pic- 
nic,” (2 verses); put clothes in carreta, and 
slowly cross stage. 


Elvira — Here we are at the river at last. 
Annie — Now we will wash our clothes. 


Maggie — We must hurry for tomorrow is 
the great day of the rodeo. 


Dora — The clothes must be clean. 
Helen — What fun we will have! 


Florence —I hope no one will be hurt 
tomorrow when they brand the cattle. 

Elvira —I wonder who will be the Juez 
del Campo? 


Maggie — They have selected Senor Pob- 
lano. 


Annie — Hang the clothes on the bushes 
so they can be dry for tomorrow. 


Helen — Ricardo, is the barbecue ready? 
Richard — Si. 
Lily —I will bring the tortillas. 


Almost ready. 


The children sit down and begin to eat 
lunch. They sing “El Zapotero.” 


Lupe S.— The meat is good. 

Martha — What a fine picnic! 

Anastacia — What a good barbecue! 

Elvira —I wonder who will win the race 
tomorrow? 

Richard — Don Benito has the best horse. 

Annie — Senor Acuna is the best rider in 
California. 

Helen —I hope everybody will enjoy the 
dancing. 

Lily — What a happy day tomorrow will 
be! 

Florence — We must hurry! 
going down! 


The sun is 


Fold clothes; cross stage with carreta, 
singing 3rd verse of “The Wash-Day Pic- 
nic.” 


Scene 2. The Rodeo 


Morning — A rooster crows. Gabriel and 
his family come out of their house. 


Gabriel — Today is the big day. 

Raul — Today is the day of the rodeo. 

Maggie —I can hear the caballeros com- 
ing now. 


Sing “The Gay Caballeros” (booth verses). 
Senor Poblano and the caballeros arrive. 


David — Rein up there, Caballeros! 
is the house! 

Gabriel — Buenos dias, Senor Poblano! 

David — Buenos dias! This is a fine day 
for the rodeo. 

Gabriel — Have you had your breakfast 
yet? 

David — Si, Senor. 

Richard (pushing to front) Who do 
you think will win the race today? 

Walter —I think Senor Ramirez will win. 


Here 


Carreta arrives. Girls alight. Concha, 
Rita and Raul go forward to greet them. 


Concha — Buenas dias, Senoras! 
Girls — Buenas dias! 


Going to the Washday Picnic 


Concha — We are almost ready for the 
rodeo. 
Irene — Let us sit where we can watch. 


Girls are seated. 
David — Bring the cattle in! There's work 
to do! 
(To Benjamin) Keep the iron hot. 


Three pairs of boys brand cows. 


Walter and Maurice. 
Ray and Richard, 
Paul and Shoji. 


Walter — How hot it is! 
Maurice — And we are very tired. 
David — There are many more cattle to 
brand. 
Milton — The dance tonight will make up 
for everything. 
Curtain 


Scene 3. The Fiesta 


Children seated about stage, or on horses. 
David (shouting) —Carrero del Gallo! 
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Senor Acuna (Walter) and Senor 


Perez! 


David places rooster in center of stage; 
measures off paces. The two boys race. 
Shouts of “Bravo!” 


David — Senor Acuna (Milton) and Senor 
Madrid! 


The race is repeated with these two boys. 

David calls out names of two winners; 
race is repeated with them to select the 
champion. Much cheering for the cham- 
pion. 


David — The Dance of the Horses! 


The boys line up and go through drill 
on their hobby-horses. Florence and Rob- 
ert take care of phonograph. 


Sing Fiesta Song. Four boys and four 
girls dance to Las Espuelas. 


Irene, Concha, Adeline, Alma. 
Gabriel, David, Maurice, Milton. 


David — Fado Blanquito! 


Irene dances alone. 
David — Las Chiapanacas! 


Four dance: Concha, Annie, Maurice and 


Richard. 
David — El Jarabe! 
Two dance: Concha, Gabriel. 


A Vaquero —It is growing late. We va- 
queros must go to take care of the 
cattle. 

Another Vaquero—Si! 
work tomorrow! 

Gabriel — You are right. It is time for 
bed. Senora, will you show our guests 
to their rooms? 

Concha — Si, Don Gabriel. 
me, my friends. 

Vaqueros — Buenos noches, Don Gabriel! 
Buenos noches, Senor Poblano! 

David & Gabriel — Buenos 
queros! 

Vaqueros — Tomorrow will bring another 
day. 

Milton — And another dance. 

Curtain 


There is much 


Come with 


noches, Va- 


Dancing the Jarabe at the Fiesta 














ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


HEALTH TRAINING IN CARE OF ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


Emil Lamar, Physical Education Department, Berkeley High School 


a boys health habits in 
looking after their playing equipment 
is an important objective of Boys 


Physical Education Department at 
Berkeley High School. 


Looking into the Equipment Dry- 
ing Room, one sees complete football 
uniforms suspended on a new type of 
a patented steel hanger invented by 
the writer of this article. The hanger, 
as shown suspending football uni- 
forms, is of steel construction and 
built for sturdy, hardy usage. 


Daily Use of Hangers by Players 


Before practice for a game on home-field, 
all players on varsity football-squad line up 
at issue window of drying room. Each boy 
calls for his suit by giving his hanger num- 
ber to the manager in charge. Each hanger 
has a stenciled number corresponding to a 
numerical arrangement on the pipe-frame 
A manager hands 
each boy his suit which remains suspended 
on the hanger. The player then goes to 
his locker, puts on uniform and _ stores 


inside of drying room. 


empty hanger with his street clothes in lock- 
er during practice or a game. 





After Practice 


Upon entering locker-room after prac- 
tice, players shed their uniforms and imme- 
diately ‘suspend them upon the steel hang- 
ers. Every boy then checks his. uniform 
in to a manager at the drying-room, where 
it is hung on a designated numbered spot 
on one of the pipe-frames corresponding to 
the boy’s hanger number. All of this is 
done before a boy takes his shower. This 
routine serves as a precautionary measure 
against loss of uniform items which often 
results when boys leave their uniforms scat- 


tered in front of their lockers during their 
bath. 


Daily Sanitary Equipment 


With the use of the drying-hangers boys 
receive dry equipment daily. This sani- 
tary measure prevents the spreading of 
germs which often cause serious infections, 
as is generally the case when uniforms are 
not dried out thoroughly. Football pants 
on this type of a hanger are suspended up- 
side down, flared as though inflated. This 
method of hanging permits air to circu- 
late throughout the garment, drying it 


quickly and thoroughly. As shown in the 
picture shoulder-pads rest securely on top 
of the steel hanger, which insures the best 
ventilation for quick drying. Jerseys, sweat- 
shirts, supporters, socks and headgears may 
be hung on this type of hanger. 


Methods of Hanging 


Only a few lengths of pipe are required to 
suspend the hangers. Numbers are stenciled on 
hangers to correspond with a numerical ar- 
rangement, 


Time Saving 


Equipment managers at Berkeley High School 
find it very simple and quick in changing prac- 
tice-uniforn:s to game-uniforms. The hangers 
are serviced the afternoon of the game. The 
players, when calling for their suits, are not 
unnecessariy held up by waiting. Suits are 
issued to the whole squad in less than five min- 
utes. Each p!ayer receives his entire equipment 
on one hanger which he carries to his locker 
where he suits up for the game. 


Condition of Equipment at Close of Season 
The fall of 1939 was the first year that 


this type of a hanger was used at Berkeley 
High School. For the first time in years 
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our inventory showed no loss in any of 
the wearing items. 


All equipment showed very little sign of 
wear, especially the shoulder-pads and hip- 
pads. The reason for the excellent condi- 
tion of the shoulder-pads is due to the fact 
that they were never folded over and stuck 
in a pair of pants, causing the leather to 
warp. 


Then again, the sponge-rubber lining in 
the shoulder-pads and hip-pads was never 
exposed to too much heat in the drying- 
room. Too much heat destroys rubber and 
leather and deteriorates all other materials. 


Upon the close of 1939 football season, 
the football equipment drying-room was con- 
verted into a baseball equipment drying- 
room. Baseball uniforms were suspended 
on the steel hangers in a similar manner. 


An “American” Health Program, by Doc- 
tors D. B. Armstrong and W. P. Shepard, 
is a 4-page article reprinted from Ameri- 
can Journal of Public Health, published 
by American Public Health Association, 50 
West 50th Street, New York City. Dr. 
Shepard is assistant secretary, Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, San Fran- 
cisco, and is widely-known throughout Cali- 
fornia and the West, through his work in 
connection with the public school health 
program. 


View in drying-room, showing pipe-frame, hangers, and uniforms 
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CLASSROOM TEACHERS 


CTA CLASSROOM TEACHERS DEPARTMENT, NORTHERN SECTION 


Lottiellen Johnson, Sutter Junior High School, Sacramento; President 


Classroom Department Executive Board 
Members to Serve as Membership 
Committee 


A. the April meeting in Sacra- 
mento, Executive Board members of 
Northern Section Classroom Depart- 
ment were made members of a com- 
mittee to act with city and county su- 
perintendents in enrolling members to 
both the national and state organiza- 
tions. 


Teachers should feel the importance 
of numerical strength and should need 
no urging to join. However, many 
trivial reasons are advanced for not 
becoming members, so the officers 
must become salesmen. It will do 
them no harm to become better ac- 
quainted with our own organization. 
A preview of the outstanding merits 
of both organizations is timely. 


National Education Association has many 
departments and affiliates; one of the early 
ones is the Classroom Department. This 
division has objectives and purposes that 
call for united support from all teachers. 
Some of them are: 


1. To encourage classroom teacher partici- 
pation in the formulation of educational pol- 
icies. 


2. To bring classroom teachers of the nation 


into sympathetic cooperation by promoting or- 
ganization and by establishing high standards 
of professional ethics, ideals, and loyalty. 


3. To labor ceaselessly for high and well 
rounded qualifications for teachers; to labor 
with equal delegence for their adequate remuner- 
ation and professional security, 


4. To encourage teachers to assume their 
responsibilities as citizens as well as to exercise 
their rights and privileges. 


As the teachers study the further aims of 
the Department, they will become more en- 
thusiastic. The aim of the national associa- 
tion as a whole is to unite all segments of 
the school system to make a stronger or- 
ganization. It is especially “dedicated to 
the upbuilding of democratic civilization and 
to the advancement of the cause of educa- 
tion in the United States.” 


Individual members of the profession may 
aid in the fulfilment of the above by add- 


ing membership strength. Numbers as well 
as dollars talk. The magazine gives a na- 
tional picture of our educational problems. 
We can help ourselves most if we are en- 
lightened. 


Great as our need is for the na- 
tional, we find it is even greater for 
our own California Teachers Associa- 
tion. 

To spread the interest as well as 
the responsibility for the success, 
our state organization is divided into 
six sections and each section has a 
classroom department. The officers of 
each group work in conjunction with 
the officers of all the others in finding 
solutions for our many problems. 

In addition we have our state of- 
ficers and an efficient headquarters 
staff to further guard the welfare of 
the California school system. 


Eleven Reasons 


Within the year a leaflet was prepared 
at headquarters for distribution. It con- 
tains 11 reasons for becoming a member 
of California Teachers Association. All are 
excellent, but the following appear to be 
the most useful to us at the present time: 


ie Se horizon.” 
Surely every teacher needs to expand her 
mental images beyond the four walls of 
her schoolroom. A wider vision makes for 
greater enthusiasm. 


widen my mental 


A lively interest in 


Lottiellen Johnson, President 
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many things on the part of the teacher cre- 
ates greater interest on the part of the chil- 
dren in the classroom. 


2. “To keep up with the ever-growing 
professional knowledge.’ The good old ways 
are no longer good enough. Antiquated 
methods have proven very costly in other 
fields. Teachers cannot afford to be caught 
napping. Sierra Educational News is the 
teachers professional journal and can give 
him many hints regarding better methods 
in performing his job. In addition, it is 
a help to learn just how others are meet- 
ing common problems. 


3. “To secure and perpetuate mutual 
friends among the teachers.’ California 
Teachers Association, through its diversi- 
fied program of activities, provides many 
opportunities for the formation of pleas 
ant friendships. Thus the members have 
fun while they work. There is much work 
done by all committees. The results se- 
cured to date, denote the expenditure of 
much effort. With all the work and the 
responsibilities imposed, the committee meet- 
ings as well as the larger gatherings are 
delightful occasions. 


4. “To form closer bonds between the 
teacher, the pupil and the parent.” The pri- 
mary reason for maintaining schools is to 
educate the children as future citizens. All 
other considerations are secondary. In order 
to accomplish this first ideal, the teacher, 
the pupil, and the parent should be in har- 
mony with one another. 


5. “To aid in securing just laws for the 
schools.” 


6. “To help provide for the common de- 
fense in defeating unwise legislation.” 
7. “To assist in passing laws that will 
protect the best interests of the schools and 
the teachers.” 


While analyzing these reasons, one 
pauses to consider the words “just laws.” 
A few years ago we were fairly well agreed 
on the meaning of the word just. Does 
just mean the same today? Surely “might 
makes right” is not to be accepted. 


As we thumb backward through 
the pages of history, we come to other 


crucial times. The elements of truth 


that they fought for at those periods 
are worthy of defense today. Upon 
reflection we are encouraged to strug- 
gle on that we may hold what we have 
gained. Our fine school system in 
California is needed more now than 
ever if we are to maintain a healthy 
morale in these trying times. 





Tsseniai School Broadcast 
was used as a foundation for the 
formulation of this unit. During Oc- 
tober, 1939, the broadcast series dealt 
with the instrumental families of the 
orchestra. Each lesson was devised so 
as to emphasize a particular family, 
beginning with the strings and on 
each succeeding week taking up the 
woodwinds, brasses and percussions in 
the order named. 


The objectives of the unit were to: 


1. Familiarize the children in the inter- 
mediate and elementary grades with the va- 
rious families of musical instruments. 


2. Illustrate the cooperation necessary 
to play an orchestral selection. 


3. Create an interest in the regular 
weekly broadcasts, with this interest to be 
maintained throughout the remainder of 
the school year. 

One hour each week for five weeks 
was devoted to this unit. The first 
20 minutes of the hour was spent by 
the pupils listening to the broadcast, 
relayed to them via individual speak- 
ers in each classroom, controlled from 
the principal's office. 

Prior to each broadcast the pupils 
were given instructions about the les- 
son by the various classroom teachers. 
The teachers manual was used as a 
teaching aid. 


Upon the completion of the broad- 
cast the pupils were taken to the au- 
ditorium for the balance of the les- 
son. The music played on the broad- 
cast and regularly used to pass classes 
was relayed to a speaker in the audi- 
torium and as the children entered 2 
continuity was established. At the 
conclusion of this number the picture 
for the week was shown. 

The ERPI series of sound-pictures deal- 
ing with broadcast subjects were booked to 
coincide with dates of the broadcasts. The 
films, all one-reel, were rented from Uni- 
versity of California Department of Vis- 
ual Education. 

First film used was 535, The String 
Choir. In this film the camera is focused 


STANDARD BROADCAST 


A UNIT OF WORK INVOLVING THE USE OF RADIO, SOUND MOTION-PICTURES, 
SCHOOL BAND AND ORCHESTRA 


R. R. Lichty, Departmental and Visual Education Teacher, Isleton Union 
Elementary School, Sacramento County 


at various angles to show the technique in- 
volved in playing the stringed instruments. 
An explanation of the characteristics of the 
violin and a violin solo are given. Other 
instruments are similarly presented. 

Being unable to procure a film specifically 
dealing with woodwinds, the film Second 
Hungarian Rhapsody, showing orchestra of 
Paris Conservatory of Music conducted by 
Professor Oscar Fried, was used. 


Third film shown was The Brass Choir. 
This film shows the individual instruments 
of the brass choir: cornet, trumpet, french 
horn, trombone and tuba and character- 
istics peculiar to each. Solo numbers repre- 
sent the best compositions that have been 
prepared for these instruments. 


The Percussion Group 


To complete the series the film The Per- 
cussion Group was shown. In this reel 
the traditional snare, bass and kettle drums, 
the tambourine, cymbals, triangle, bells and 
xylophone are played. The camera brings 
each instrument close enough for detailed 
examination. 


Following the picture the school band or 
orchestra (as the case happened to be), 
both under the direction of Alwyn Amer- 
man, would take over and conduct the re- 
mainder of the lesson. 


Each week these two musical groups 
would work out a presentation that would 
stress a particular instrumental family. 
Pieces were played that would allow for 
individual solos. 
whenever possible. 


Also trios were used 


During the playing of a piece a grad- 
ual fading out of all the instruments ex- 
cept those being studied would occur. Aft- 

















We prepare to show the sound-film 


er several bars the other instruments would 
slowly fade in again, thus forcibly show- 
ing the pupils seated in the auditorium the 
part played by the various instruments in 
rendering an orchestral selection. 


Following this the director would intro- 
duce each member of the group, give the 
name of the instrument and have each child 
play the scale. 


As a closing part of every lesson, each 
week a different member of the faculty 
would play a solo on some one instrument 
of the particular family being studied. A 
new respect for music was gained by the 
children, when they were able to see and 
hear teachers that they did not ordinarily 
associate with music, playing for them. 


T ermenatinc the unit, a matching 
test was given to all of the pupils in those 
classes that participated. | Mimeographed 
sheets were given to each pupil, listing 
20 different musical instruments. Student 
musicians playing the scale on their in- 
struments was broadcast to the various class- 
rooms over the public address system. On 
the blank line in front of the name of 
each instrument on the test paper the pupils 
indicated by number the instrument they 
thought was being played. 


The outcomes of the unit greatly exceeded 
our objectives. Pupil interest became self- 
motivated long before the unit was com- 
pleted. More applications were received 


Here is the Isleton Union Elementary School Band 
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Violin duet by pupils over school 
public address system 


from pupils wishing to join the band and 
orchestra than ever before. These two or- 
ganizations are now the most popular ac- 
tivities in our activity program. 

Subsequent showings of educational pic- 
tures dealing with subject matter other than 
music have been received with greater in- 
terest than ever before. 

In using the triple approach an effort 
was made to combine the use of the auditory 
and visual senses in such a way as to create 
an appreciation of music not heretofore en- 
joyed by the pupils in our school. 


The first approach was through the audi- 
tory sense, using the radio for this medium. 

Then the combination of both the audi- 
tory and visual senses was obtained through 
the use of the talking motion-picture. 

Up to this point the teaching tools were 
impersonal. The final step, including stu- 
dent participation added vitality to the les- 
sons and brought the entire procedure down 
to the pupil level. 


Vesper Hour 


Kathryn Files, Pupil, Grade 8, Bay 
View School, Monterey 


Our on the hill at Carmel, 
As the setting sun 

Dips the blue Pacific, 

And bright colors play 
Across the azure sky, 

I stand. 


As if touched by an angel, 

The Carmel mission 

Shines in a radiance of crimson light. 
The tolling bells, 

The whispered prayers, 

The soft, low chanting, 

All this I hear. 


I feel in my heart 

All the love that has passed 

Through the aged doors. 

And I feel the solemnneess 

Of the vesper hour. 

In the duskiness around me, 

Words fail to express 

The feeling of serene peace in my heart. 


Camp Lillard 


Julian McPhee, Chief, Bureau of 
Agricultural Education, Sacramento 


F UTURE Farmers of America climaxed 
their participation in the California State 
Fair with their annual Camp Lillard edu- 
cational program on the fair grounds. 


The week opened with the showing of 
more than 1300 head of purebred livestock 
owned by the Future Farmers in their high 
school vocational agriculture projects—a 
showing exceeding the total of all parti- 
cipation by adults and juniors in many a 
lesser fair in California. The entries jammed 
every facility in the magnificent new Future 
Farmer building section of the junior divi- 
sion. In addition to livestock, 1000 birds 
in the poultry department, 400 horticulture 
entries and 300 entries in farm mechanics, 
were shown. 


Included in the new buildings are structures 
for administration; for the still exhibits: a 
large barn for dairy and beef cattle: one for 
sheep; two for swine; a large poultry pavilion 
and two excellent judging rings, each with 
seating accommodations for about three hundred 
persons. Visiting judges from midwest states 
declared that in all of their nationwide experi- 
ence in judging they had never seen any junior 
facilities equal to those provided for the Future 
Farmers at the California State Fair. 


The program of Camp Lillard is largely han- 
dled by boys as part of the leadership training 
provided by the Future Farmer work. Joseph 
Giacomini of Fortuna High School is the current 
State FFA president, and handled various 
assemblies and other events with credit. Direc- 
tors of the fair and other guests visited camp 
for the opening assembly, while a band of about 
55 pieces, composed of Future Farmers from 
nearly 30 different high schools, added to the 
meetings and played for many public events on 
the fair grounds. 


The highlights of the camp period were 
the presentation of State Farmer pins to 
74 top-ranking FFA members by Governor 
Culbert L. Olson in a ceremony before a 
packed grandstand on the morning of Gov- 
ernor's Day; and the presentation of the 
Star Farmer award to the outstanding in- 
dividual member in the state during the 
last year, William Chinklaw, King City 
High School senior. 


The usual judging contests were held 
during Camp Lillard, with Madera High 
School winning in judging general live- 
stock, Chaffey Union of Ontario in judg- 
ing dairy cattle, and Turlock in judging 
poultry. 


Current changes in Ventura County 
school positions reported by County Super- 
intendent W. K. Cobb are: 

M. E. Mushlitz, formerly coordinator of 
secondary curriculum, also serves as assist- 
ant superintendent of schools; Miss Persis 
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Hamilton, formerly rural supervisor, is di- 
rector of rural education; L. E. Helhena, 
formerly assistant supervisor of child wel- 
fare and attendance, is supervisor of child 
welfare and attendance; Joseph White, for- 
merly assistant supervisor of child welfare 
and attendance, is now curriculum assistant 
in charge of visual education; Helen Kranz, 
formerly vice-principal of Ruth Home 
School in El Monte, is general supervisor 
for rural schools. 


Mrs. Elaine Anderson Dudley is execu- 
tive secretary of Womans Auxiliary, Good- 
will Industries of Southern California, 342 
San Fernando Road, Los Angeles. They 
offer a new and interesting program for 
clubs, churches, P.T.A.’s and other simi- 
lar groups, relating to their work, under- 
privileged children and child welfare. 


* * *# 


New Basie Readers 


Reviewed by Robert Hill Lane, Assistant 

Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, 

author of The Progressive Elementary 
School 


THE NEW BASIC READERS: CURRIC- 
ULUM FOUNDATION SERIES, by William 
S. Gray, May Hill Arbuthnot, Dorothy W. 
Baruch, Lillian Gray, Marion Monroe, 
Elizabeth Rider Montgomery. Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, publishers. 


Tie new revision of the Elson Readers 
published this year by Scott, Foresman and 
Company, brings up-to-date a series that has 
been a school stand-by for a generation. 
This latest revision (the publishers call it 
a revision, although the books are almost 
entirely new in material and make-up) 
brings the series up-to-the-minute. Neither 
radical nor revolutionary, the 1940 books 
are right in step with modern methods and 
progressive thought. 

The pedagogical mechanics of the readers 
are sound. Vocabulary load is light and 
carefully controlled. Short lines (no broken 
lines in the three pre-primers or in the 
first 60 pages of the primer), short pages 
and excellent repetition (each new word 
is repeated ten times at least) will help make 
the reading problems of the primary teacher 
simpler. 

The entire primary program in this se- 
ries is now being revised. One excellent 
innovation promises to be the use of two 
basic readers instead of one for each year 
at second- and third-grade levels. The 
first book for each year, it is announced, 
is to be very easy, in order to bridge over 
the proverbial vacation back-sliding. With 
this build-up the child should then be 
ready to take the more difficult second 
book in his stride. 
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A GIRLS LEAGUE FUNCTIONS 


LaMoille V. Pugh, Dean of Girls, Atascadero Union High School, 
San Luis Obispo County 


D. you have a Girls League? 
Does it function? What do you do to 
make expenses? 

My experience as Girls League Ad- 
viser is a short-lived one of three 
years. Our League was functioning 
successfully when I came upon the 
scene and still is. If I may pass on 
a plan in this article which will help 
others, I shall count it another serv- 
ice rendered by girls to girls. 


A category of basic experiences 
leading toward its success might be: 
Purposeful goal. 
Organized planning. 
External incentive. 
Group co-operation. 


Under the 
direction of our parliamentarian it has 
been revised. She and her commit- 
tee wrote to a number of high schools 
for copies of their constitutions, then 
made comparisons and_ revisions 
based upon a study of these and the 
constitution of the Central Coast 
Counties Federation of Girls Leagues 
(Santa Cruz, San Benito, Monterey, 
and San Luis Obispo). In the con- 
stitution our purpose is stated: 


We have a constitution. 


The purpose of this organization shall be 
to develop high ideals of womanhood among 
the girls of the school, to encourage a 
greater spirit of helpfulness and friendship, 
and to promote the true spirit of democracy 
and loyalty to those things which are true 
and noble. 


Organized planning involves a con- 


stitution and adherence to it. Under 
our constitution every girl in high 
school is a member of the League — 
the women of the faculty are honor- 
ary members. There are no dues. A 
monthly meeting is scheduled, and the 
order of business outlined in the by- 
laws is followed. 

Elected officers are president, vice- 
president, secretary, treasurer, parlia- 
mentarian, and custodian. The term 
of office is for one year. The presi- 
dent must be a senior, and she is the 
only officer elected at the final meet- 
ing of the previous school year — all 
others are elected at the first fall 


meeting. These officers compose the 
executive board. 


The executive council consists of 
the regularly elected officers and the 
following standing committee chair- 
men appointed by the 
board: Big Sister, Girls League Room, 
good-will, music, program, publicity. 


executive 


The experience of external incen- 
tive suggests the influence exerted by 
the four-county organization. At the 
annual fall conference of this group in 
1938, our girls presented an invitation 
to hold the 1939 meeting at Atasca- 
dero. The acceptance of this invita- 
tion by the larger group immediately 
set wheels spinning, the results of 
which will be described later in this 
article. The bienniel vocational con- 
ference at Asilomar, sponsored by the 
deans of the Central Coast counties 
is in itself an incentive to study voca- 
tions within the League and for: those 
fortunate attenders to bring back re- 
ports of the fine talks they hear and 
of friendships made and_ horizons 
broadened. 


The greatest experience is of group 
participation and cooperation — stu- 
dents, faculty, parents, community. 
Nothing can be really well accom- 
plished without it. The one-man job 
in a high school should be relegated 
to its archives— cooperation is fast 
replacing the man-to-man, group-to- 
group competition which has devel- 
oped so many superiority-inferiority 
difficulties. 


Regular Program Activities 


Things accomplished last school 
year may be included in an activity 
outline which I shall break down into 
brevities which may suggest ideas for 
other girls leagues. 


The regular programs for the year varied. 
They were planned by the Executive Coun- 
cil around the interests of the girls and 
available material. 

September — Election of officers; Big and 


Little Sisters selected; preparations made for 
the four-county conference. 


October — Discussion of the four-county con- 
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ference; talk by the local leader of the high 
school Girl Scout Troop; personal and school 
problems discussed; community singing (an ac- 
tivity developed in and by the League). 


November — Vocational talks by community 
nurses. 


December — Pianologues by a local pianist, 
with illustrations from poetry scrapbooks. 


January — Talk by a local woman who has 
spent a lifetime among the American Indians, 
and who brought and read from her published 
book of Indian poetry. 


February — Competitive talks by girls on the 
subject of vocations, which were judged by 
the members of the executive council. The two 
winners were given a vocational trip of their 
choosing (University of California), expenses 
paid, 

March — A talk by a local woman who was 
the first president of the third Girls League 
organized in California, who brought to the 
girls early inspirations, and suggested a study 
and adoption of a code of ethics by the girls; 
and who offered the assistance of the P.-T.A 
in any way at any time; a talk by our home- 
making teacher on spring fashions and forma!s. 


April— Two short special meetings substi- 
tuted for the regular meeting, both concerned 
with p!ans for the Spring Formal. 


May — Reports from girls who had attended 
recent conferences; e'ection of the 1940-1941 
president; plans for the Mother’s Day tea and 
practicing of Mother’s Day songs. 


Extra Program Activities 


1. Big and Little Sister Party. Senior 
and Junior “Big Sisters’ draw names for 
Freshman “Little Sisters” and a party is 
given for them by the League during the 
first week of school. 


2. Central Coast Counties Federation 
Conference. Ten members per school and 
advisers; $1 per person and per school. 


This conference took much summer plan- 
ning, and brought most of the member- 
ship into active participation at one time 
or another. Girls were chosen for com- 
mittee work through an interest question- 
naire which had outlined not only various 
activities for the conference, but those 
throughout the year as well. Results were 
tabulated by the president and secretary. 


Committees for the Conference included: 


Summer Committee. During the summer this 
committee planned and produced the favors for 
the affair. They were wooden disks made from 
ply-wood, three inches in diameter, enameled 
to represent the peasant costumes of six na- 
tions (America, Scotland, China, Hawaii, Hol- 
land, Switzerland), shellaced, and safety pins 
cemented on the backs. These served a three- 
fold purpose — favor, identification (a paper 
pennant was attached), and a means of mixed 
grouping at the luncheon tables. 


Greeting and Housing Committee. Guests 
were invited for Friday night if possible. 


Entertainment for Friday Night Committee. 


Poster Exhibit Committee. Posters were col- 
lected from the various high schools, prizes 
awarded at the Conference, and the exhibit 
sent on its way to each school. A neighboring 
school, Templeton Union High School, was re- 
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sponsible for this exhibit, and the committee 
was selected from both schools. 


Hostess Committee. 
council itself. 


This was the executive 


Registration Committee, 


Section Meetings Committee. In the morn- 
ing section meetings had been planned with 
panel leaders from other schools in the Fed- 
eration. 


Games and Recreation Committee. During 
the recess before luncheon and after the con- 
ference. 


Luncheon Decorations Committee. Six tables 
representing the six different nations. 


Luncheon and Serving Committee. Six courses 
were served, each indicating one of the nations 
represented by the favors. 


Program for the Afternoon Assembly Com- 
mittee. Business meeting, music, and a special 
speaker. 


Program and Song Books Committee. These 
were sixteen page mimeographed programs. 


Publicity Committee. 


For each committee a woman faculty member 
was assigned as supervisor. 


3. Christmas Party. This is given the 
last two periods of the afternoon before 
Christmas vacation. Girls draw names to 
give gifts, and usually set the cost not to 
exceed 15 cents per gift. Santa Claus dis- 
tributes the gifts, and the party usually 
ends with candy and carols. 


4. Spring Formal. With the exception 
of the Junior-Senior Promenade, this has 
been the only formal dance of the year. 
League funds are raised for this purpose, 
and in addition each girl who attends is 
asked to pay 25 cents for herself and escort. 
The Good-Will Chairman functions here 
by arranging a “date bureau” and a “for- 
mal exchange or loan bureau.” 


5. Mother’s Day Tea. Each year the 
girls plan a Mother’s Day Tea, when they 
invite their mothers to a program and tea. 
Corsages are made in the morning, and 
the tea is held during the last two periods 
in the afternoon. A special program by 
the girls is provided and Mother's Day 
songs are sung by the group. The girls 
whose mothers are unable to come or 
who have no mothers bring older women 
in the community who have no daughters 
to take them. There was also a “hobby- 
lobby table” where the girls displayed their 
hobbies. ‘ 


6. Girls League Room. It is only fair to 
mention this as an extra activity. The 
girls have a beautiful northeast room for 
their very own. Preparatory to the Fed- 
eration Conference last fall, they redeco- 
rated it entirely. Eight girls in the art de- 
partment made a colorful mural covering 
one entire wall, depicting the American 
costume from Pilgrim days to the modern 
bathing suit. The furniture purchased by 
the school, is often used for dramatic 


productions and special school functions. 
A powder room was installed beneath a 
stairway. The art department made caps 
for over the windows, and drapes. The 
homemaking department made couch cov 
ers, pillows and table runner. An execu- 
tive council member is in general charge 
of this room, and it is supervised each 
period of the day by a girl from study hall. 


7. Executive Council Meetings. The 
executive council decided that its meet- 
ings during school hours were not conducive 
to efficient planning, so last year it held 
two pot-luck suppers in the home-making 
department, and one progressive dinner at 
the different homes. Practically all of the 
satisfactory work of the year was planned 
at these meetings. The council held a fare- 
well picnic before school closed. 


8. Financial Activities. Perhaps this 
should comprise space here. ‘The girls 
have organized candy or popcorn sales for 
Wednesday noons, using half the net pro- 
ceeds in a “blanket fund” for the League 
Room, the other half for the “formal fund.” 
One very successful homemade candy sale 
downtown brought in additional money for 
the Formal. A “penny box” is on the table 
in the League Room, and its donations are 
used for Kleenex and other small necessi- 
ties in the powder room. 


Twenty-five cents is collected from each 
girl who attends the Formal. Whenever 
an accident happens at our local five-and- 
dime store which causes candy to be wat- 
ered, the managers send it to the school. 
The League fell heir to about three dollars 
worth of this and to some picture frames. 


Community Activities 


1. Thanksgiving Basket. A Thanksgiv- 
ing basket is prepared each year (some- 
times more than one) and is given to some 
deserving family in the community, se- 
lected by the president, the adviser, and 
the Red Cross secretary. 


2. Christmas Basket, Toys, Tree. At 
Christmas-time the girls bring donations for 
this basket, and give the tree they decorate 
for their Christmas Party as well. 


3. Publicity. The publicity chairman 
tries to cover all activities in both the local 
newspaper and in the school paper. 


4. P.T. A. Assistance. The girls asked 
for a committee from the PTA last year 
to assist them in decorating for their For- 
mal, and the help was immediately forth- 
coming. 


5. Correspondence. League stationery 
has been printed in our shop, and the girls 
carry on correspondence during the year 
as much as possible within the community 
and with other communities and schools. 


Guidance Activities 


1. Interest Questionnaire. The object 
of this is to-get into action sometime dur- 
ing the year every girl, and have her con- 
tribute in the way she prefers. 


2. Guidance Questionnaire for Senior 
Girls. This is used to help the senior girls 
in every way possible before they leave 
school. Some kind of continuation school 
visit is made possible for each girl before 
she leaves school. A group interested in 
business schools has visited several of these 
over a week-end. A group interested in 
college life has visited several colleges 
together. A trip for those interested in 
nursing was planned. Another was under 
consideration for those interested in com- 
mercial art, design and clothing. 


3. Biennial Vocational Conference at 
Asilomar. Sponsored by the deans of the 
Central Coast counties, this is always an 
inspiration. Eight to ten speakers are 
brought together at Asilomar. As many 
girls as wish may go from each school. 
Last year the expense was only 87 cents 
each. 


4. Orientation Talk to Eight-Graders. 
The Adviser gives an orientation talk to 
the local 8th grade girls concerning the 
Girls’ League and its Activities. 


I, closing, let me emphasize again 
that the success of the League is very 
largely dependent upon the fine co- 
operation of the principal and faculty 


of the school. The extent to which 
they are called upon is evident in the 
foregoing portion of this article. 
Without this cooperation, there could 
be no real success. 


Mrs. Ella M. Austin, former Nevada 
County Superintendent of Schools, whose 
article, Fit Education to the Child, appeared 
on page 32 of the October issue of this 
magazine, has brought to our attention the 
4-page mimeographed curriculum outline of 
Benjamin Franklin High School, 309 East 
108th Street, New York City; Leonard 
Covello, principal. This school offers six 
courses, — academic, commercial, 
major music, major art, and industrial art. 


Mrs. Austin declares that it is really 
time for American school-people to wake 
up, follow the example of this progressive 
high school, and give boys and girls who 
cannot go to college a practical education 
and a diploma, especially in the commer- 
cial and industrial arts. 


general, 








Call te Youth 


At the recent dedication of Lynwood 
High School Auditorium, Compton Union 
Secondary School District, Los Angeles 
County, Dr. O. Scott Thompson, super- 
intendent, read the following original poem, 
The Call to Youth: 


E HEAR youth marching, marching 
Down the corridors of time, 

The footsteps of the millions 

Heads high and hearts sublime. 


The new young blood of nations 
That live and have their day, 
The only hope of progress 
Against time’s slow decay. 


Their eyes have met no sorrow, 
Their hearts have known no fear, 
They ask for nought but justice 
As they face life's cruel frontier. 


In their hearts there is no rancor, 
In their souls there is no greed, 
They know no way but virtue, 
And love is more than creed. 


They ask of life no portion 
Except to love the more, 
And live for what is noble, 
Not die in ruthless war. 


But before them hard unyielding 
Stands a world men would degrade, 
A world of stupid folly 

Malicious hearts have made. 


The air is full of hatred, 

Of power, wealth and might, 
And the path of many nations 
Is turned toward deepest night. 


The fate of mankind lingers 
While tyrants cruel and stark 
Would blackout freedom's beacon 
And murder in the dark. 


Oh, Youth of every nation! 
Oh, Youth naive but wise! 
Against old hates and discord 
Your ardent soul must rise! 


Arise! Do not surrender 

To outworn schemes and fears, 
For men must learn a new way 
Unstained by human tears. 


Arise! and strike for freedom, 
Keep God and truth alive, 
Let no blind force of evil 
Advance while you survive. 


And, with that deathless courage 
Of spirits strong and free, 
Safeguard with ceaseless valor 
Man's right to liberty. 





How to Use the Calculator and the 
Comptometer, a 20-lesson course by James 
R. Meehan, is a 60-page, large format, com- 
bination text-and-workbook, issued by 
Gregg Publishing Company, 760 Market 
Street, San Francisco. 

Each lesson is divided into three levels 
of achievement — on the basis of slow, av- 
erage, and bright students. The first level 
contains all new learning, review, and test- 
ing. As even the slow students cover this 
first level, all are expected to progress to a 
new lesson each day, thus giving a complete 
cycle of experience to each student in 
twenty periods. 


Appreciating Democracy 


Tis unit of work for junior and senior 
high schools, prepared by Dr. C. C. Tril- 
lingham, assistant superintendent, Los An- 
geles County Schools, and published by 
California Teachers Association Southern 
Section, 408 South Spring Street, Los An- 
geles, is a 25-page, mimeographed document 
useful in courses in American history, 
American government, American problems, 
or other general course in social problems. 

F. L. Thurston, executive secretary of the 
Southern Section, in the foreword states 
that the publication is prepared and dis- 
tributed under authorization of CTA South- 
ern Section Executive Committee, to help 
teachers in meeting the added responsibil- 
ities which they face in these days of na- 
tional emergency. 

The opening paragraphs of this highly 
praiseworthy and useful bulletin are: 

“California teachers are loyal American 
citizens. They believe in democracy as a 
way of life and they believe that the best 
way to achieve it is through democracy as 
a form of government. Teachers consider 
it a privilege to guide the educational ex- 
periences of young people in achieving the 
same appreciation of democracy that they 
themselves feel. 

“Every pupil attending the public schools 
has the right to a true and complete pic- 
ture of the development of the American 
democratic ideal in this country as expressed 
in the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution. This study should lead to a 
spirit of loyalty to those democratic ideals, 
a development of individual responsibilities 
of citizenship, and a willingness to abide by 
existing laws.” 


Thomas Mann, distinguished  self-exile 
from Germany, author, and recipient of 
the Nobel Prize for literature, recently ad- 
dressed Friends of the Colleges at Clare- 
mont at a private dinner in Los Angeles. 

Dr. Mann is now a lecturer at Prince- 
ton University. Since coming to the United 
States he has continued to write, and his 
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latest book, The Beloved Returns, an epi- 
sode in the life of Goethe, has just come 
from the press. His works have taken 
their place among the classics of world 
literature and have earned him world ac. 
claim as “the greatest living man of let- 
teers." — Robert J. Bernard, Associated 
Colleges at Claremont. 


Goodwill News, published bi-monthly by 
‘Woman's Auxiliary of Goodwill Industries 
of Southern California at 342 San Fernando 
Road, Los Angeles, is an attractive, illus- 
trated journal of reconstructive philan- 
thropy and constructive social service. Now 
in its 16th volume, this magazine is of in- 
terest to all who believe in practical good 
will. Subscription, 25 cents a year, payable 
in cash or its equivalent in salvage ma- 
terials. 


Foreign Speaking Groups 


Association of Teachers of Foreign- 
Speaking Groups, organized last year in 
Southern California, now numbers its mem- 
bers froi.: San Diego to San Francisco. The 
group has already held numerous meetings 
in Los Angeles, with members attending 


all the way from San Diego and Bakers- 
field. 


President is Mary J. Escudero of Clare- 
mont High School; secretary, Mary Gon- 
zales, La Jolla Elementary School, Placentia. 


The preamble of the association's Con- 
stitution is self-explanatory and indicates 
the splendid service which this new and 
important association is rendering: 


In the southwestern United States and par- 
ticularly in California, Arizona and Texas, are 
thousands of Spanish-speaking peoples. Many 
were early settlers and others more recently 


immigrated to this section, particularly from 
Mexico. 


These people are concentrated in commun- 
ities composed of peoples with their same gen- 
eral background. Though the majority have 
chosen this country as their permanent home, 
many have not been able to adjust themselves 
to the environment of their adopted country. 
This is due partly to the basic lack of educa- 
tion and inability to speak English. 


But the deficiency is not alone in these par- 
ticulars. As a rule the peoples composing this 
large group are of the lower income class. As 
a result in many cases their living and hous- 
ing conditions are deplorable. Thousands of 
children from these homes, undernourished and 
in need of medical aid, attend our public 
schools. These children do not always receive 
the ful cooperation from their parents in their 
education and particularly that part of thei: 
education which will aid them to adjust them- 
selves and fit into society after their school 
education is over. 


The new association is organized to study 


and cope with the needs and problems above 
outlined. 
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BELOW THE SURFACE 


A UNIT! ON THE ABALONE 


Matylda Marsalek, Chairman of Committee, Morro Union Elementary School; 
O. J. Trautz, Principal; Morro Bay, San Luis Obispo County 


a few people realize 
what a fascinating animal the abalone 
is. 

In fact, many Californians have 
never had the opportunity of seeing 
one of these rare shellfish. Fewer 
people have ever tasted this delicious 


sea food. 


The abalone is found on the rocks 
along our coast. Four chief varieties 
exist. They are the red, green, black 
and very rough shells. The average 
length is about 7 inches, though the 
reds are sometimes larger. The mus- 
cular foot of this mollusk is sliced, 
pounded and used for food, while the 
shells are used for decoration and 
jewelry. 

Have you ever stopped to think 
that quite an industry is centered 
around the abalone? Morro Bay, San 
Luis Obispo County, is a small town 
where many people depend on the 
abalone for a living. Our community 
is located near beds of these ocean 
animals. Living here we cannot help 
being very conscious of and curious 
about the abalone. 


For several years teachers in our 
school have had units on the abalone. 
At the beginning of last year, our 
faculty of six members decided to 
write a unit on this shellfish for our 
year’s project. We wished to consol- 
idate our ideas, materials, and exper- 
iences in order that others might 
profit by our work. 

There is not much printed material 
available on this subject. Our county 
library was able to give us a list of 
references. The San Luis Obispo Li- 
brary cooperated by listing a number 
of magazine articles. 

Because of the scarcity of printed 
material, we gathered much of our in- 
formation from parents and friends of 
the school, or by actual experience. 
As a result of spending considerable 

1. Mimeographed copies of this unit may he 


obtained by writing to Robert L. Bird, County 
Superintendent of Schols, San Luis Obispo. 


time after school and evenings on this 
study we have produced a unit which 
we feel should be of help to anyone 
interested in the abalone. 


In the unit we have included un- 
derstandings pertaining to the histor- 
ical, biological, food and ornamental 
values, laws, production and distribu- 
tion concerning the abalone. 


Numerous suggestions are listed for 
activities and skills to be used in this 
study. A bibliography, although not 
very extensive is also included. 


Recipes for use in preparing the 
edible portions of the abalone as food 
may also be found. A collection of 
original drawings by two of our stu- 
dents also appears. 


We hope these will be of value to 
many interested in our unit, Below the 


Surface: A Study of the Abalone. 


* * * 


Curriculum Development in City-School 
Systems, by Douglas E. Lawson, a paper- 
bound treatise of 250 pages, is published by 
University of Chicago Press, price $2. Pro- 
fessor William C. Reavis in the foreword 
states: 


“The research herewith reported should 
make easier the task of the administrator 
in using new practices in the school cur- 
riculum and in eliminating “outmoded” 
practices which are retained because of tra- 
ditional influences. The tracing of the de- 
velopment of curriculum practices over a 
100-year period in 10 leading city school 
systems of the United States places at the 
disposal of educational leaders authentic 
material to combat inherited opinions and 
unsupported conclusions heretofore given 
too much consideration in curriculum im- 
provement.” 


People and Places is the title of Book 3 
of Progress in Reading Series, by Horn 
and others, published by Ginn and Com- 
pany. Much of the effectiveness of this 
charming text is due to its expertly-planned 
guidance-exercises, based on reading which 
is itself interesting to the pupil. The exer- 
cises and content correlate reading with 
other school subjects. Price 84 cents. 
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Home-Room Guidance Programs for the 
Junior High School Years, by Mary and 
Ervin Detjen (both of Alex G. Barret 
Junior High School, Louisville, Kentucky) 
is a book of over 500 pages recently pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company, 500 
Howard Street, San Francisco; price $1.90. 

This highly useful guide covers in a prac: 
tical way all phases of its theme including, 
—orientation; social, moral, and ethical 
guidance; recreational and cultural guid- 
ance; general educational guidance; voca- 
tional guidance; and educational guidance. 
It should come into wide use among all 
workers in the junior high school field. 


Charles E. Merrill Company, publishers 
of elementary and high school textbooks, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City, have 
brought out Le francais et la France, 
Deuxieme Cours, by Greenberg and Brodin. 

This book, outstanding in its field, to- 
gether with the Premier Cours, covers a 
complete 2-year course in French as pre- 
scribed by major syllabi. 

The Deuxieme Cours follows the Premier 
Cours in typography and general appear- 
ance which is a high recommendation in 
view of the fact that the Premier Cours 
was selected by the textbook clinic of Amer- 
ican Institute of Graphic Arts as one of 
its Sixty Books. 

Throughout the book, French poems and 
songs add to the interest of the pupil and 
to his understanding of the French spirit. 
Price, $1.76. 


Consumer Co-ops 
D ectarmc that the growth of con- 


sumer cooperatives is desirable to balance 
our economy and pointing out that “a so- 
ciety built in large part around consumers’ 
cooperatives would automatically dispense 
with the basic economic causes of war,” the 
Committee on Cooperatives of National 
Education Association recommended at the 
Milwaukee convention that the study of co- 
operatives be made an “integral part” of 
the curricula in public and high schools. 


H. G. Lull, director of teacher training, 
State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas, 
is chairman of the committee. Other mem- 
bers for 1940 are Harold F. Clark, profes- 
sor of education, Teachers College, New 
York; Oma Clare Lafferty, Central High 
School, Charlotte, No. Carolina; Mary B. 
McAndrew, superintendent of schools, Car- 
bondale, Pennsylvania; and Morris Mitchell, 
State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama. 

The Committee on Cooperatives, in its 
report which was approved by the directors 
as well as the delegates of the NEA, de- 
clared that “the cooperative is fundamen- 
tally a practical venture in democratic eco- 
nomics and in hard-headed business.” 





ARTISTIC PERSONALITIES 


VITALIZING PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


Ruth Carli, Cloverdale Union Elementary School, Sonoma County 


L. was with interest that we 
watched a project begun merely as the 
“redecoration or remodeling of the 
sewing-room™ turned into a project 
which might well be termed “Devel- 
oping ‘artistic’ personalities in the 7th 
and 8th grade girls of Cloverdale 
Grammar School sewing class.” This 
came about quite naturally and effort- 
lessly as this article will relate. 

Preliminary to going into the de- 
tails of such a development, it is nec- 
essary to inform the reader that “ar- 
tistic’” is being used here as a widely 
elastic term. 

This definition assumes that under 
art are practically all the industries 
requiring skill in hand-work — not 
only sewing, weaving and pottery- 
making, but also the various trades 
such as carpentering, painting, interior 
decorating, etc. These in turn, we 
hope to show, tend to develop the per- 
sonality. 

Our sewing-room in its original 
state was a chemistry laboratory, with 
brown dingy walls, an untidy stained- 
looking cement table, sinks running 
the full length of the room on one 
side, and a similar table and sinks fas- 
tened to the floor in the middle of 
the room. 

Boys of the manual training class 
dismantled and removed the table and 
sinks down the middle of the room. 
Then they built a screen which was 
to be used to shield one side of the 
room for various types of clay or 
painting crafts, and allow the other 
side of the room to be used for sewing 
and related home economics. 

Devoid of tables and all other mis- 
cellaneous furniture, the room was 
now ready to be transformed from a 
gloomy brown to a cheerful shade 
more suitable to girls of adolescent 
age, and to a color more beneficial to 
the eyesight of any large group. 

And here it was important and ap- 
propriate that we delve a little into 
the laws that govern the use of color 
and acquire knowledge of color com- 


binations and harmonies. Though we 
were not going to use many colors 
in our one room, color is universal, 
and from a study of it, we hoped the 
girls would be able to transfer its 
proper use from the sewing-room to 
the home, the school, on the street, 
in their dress, and in any other prac- 
tical and beauteous way, and to rec- 
ognize a discordent chord in combin- 
ations of colors, just as in combin- 
ations of musical tones. 


In conjunction with this study of 
coler, one of the girls gave an oral 
report on what is meant by such 
terms as primary colors, binary colors, 
hue, shades, and complementary col- 
ors. From this report we learned the 
effect of colors upon each other. We 
learned such things as the fact that 
blue, blue-green, and green, in their 
tints and shades, might be used in 
color designs of fabrics for curtains 
and carpets. We were told, also, that 
a touch of black or white is usually 
desirable. We shall now relate how 
this knowledge of color combination 
was put into practical use. 


We Go to Work 


The color chosen for our room was 
light cream, which color would com- 
bine with most any bright shade for 
trimming: and would afford the great- 
est amount of light. Donned with 
slacks and other old attire, atop lad- 
ders and chairs, the girls proceeded 
to go to work with paint and brush. 
The moldings, knobs or doors and 
drawers, and window casings were 
resplendent in royal blue when the 
painting of the room was completed. 
The floor, after several scrubbings by 
the girls and boys, was painted a deep 
tan which harmonized nicely with the 
walls, and was likely not to show dir 
too easily. 

Two tables were resurrected from a 
room filled with practically useless ar- 
ticles and painted the same color as 
the walls. In the near future we have 
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plans of covering the tops of these 
tables with linoleum. Nine insigni- 
ficant, dirty-looking folding chairs 
were changed into shiny cream-colored 
chairs after a few coats of paint contain- 
ing an enamel finish. 

One of the girls made an enlargement 
of a small picture of a colonial lady (after 
a discussion and submitted samples of pic- 
tures appropriate for a girls home eco- 
nomics room)—the enlargement being 
four feet tall. With this as a pattern, 
two colonial ladies were painted in royal 


blue kalsomine upon the screen built by the 
boys. 


Tisoucu the room was one of all 


‘trades at this stage, our objective, from the 


first, had been to use it as a sewing-room. 
Therefore what was more fitting than that 
we should make our own draperies for the 
windows? Keeping in mind the fact we 
did not wish a conglomeration of many col- 
ors in our room, we again chose royal blue 
with a pattern of white leaves. These 
draperies presented a pretty picture hang- 
ing against the background of cream-colored 
walls. 


Real Life Problems 


Thus, rather than formalized painting 
a picture in an art class, or sewing a sample 
in a sewing class— we were engaged in 
keeping our work closely related to life 
situations without the girls actually being 
aware of being taught definite lessons and 
technics. 

All the girls could not work on the sew- 
ing-yroom at the same time; however each 
and every girl at one time or another used 
the paint brushes or contributed in some 
way toward the beautification of the room. 
While one group of girls worked in the 
sewing-room, the others remained in the 
classroom busy at various other works 
which in their way tended to bring out that 
personality which is coveted by all adol- 
escent girls in order to make them more 
attractive and charming. 

One group of these girls started work 
on a book which they entitled “Person- 
ality.” A section of this book was devoted 
to the care of the hands and nails; what 
shades of polish were best-suited for cer- 
tain types of hands, and for certain shades 
of clothing. Inconspicuous polishes were 
suggested for hands that were perhaps not 
too attractive. For example—a_ rust 
polish, we showed, would enhance the ap- 
pearance of a costume of yellow, brown, 
rust, or beige. And a rosy-tinted polish 
would do likewise for a dress of any shade 
of blue — gray —black, or white; while 
a natural or colorless polish would be best 
to wear with bright red—to avoid any 
possibility of disharmony. 

Another section of the book dealt with 
well-groomed hair. As a result of this, sev- 
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eral of the girls cultivated the habit of 
brushing their hair regularly. 

Flower arranging always had been a kind 
of side-hobby with the girls throughout 
the previous weeks, and now it acquired 
quite a place of prominence in our “pur- 
suit of beauty,” for here the girls could 
apply the information just learned concern- 
ing color-harmony, and in addition to this 
—balance. The following were learned 
about — and applied to flower arranging — 
some of which facts are easily and obviously 
transferable to the home and the person: 


a. Keep stems from crossing. 


b. Arrange darker or heavier flowers around 
the edge of bowl — lighter flowers toward cen- 
ter. 


ec. Keep balance. 


d. Express one’s own personality —so long 
as effect is pleasing — both in flower bowl and 
in room, 


e. Apply knowledge of color combination to 
combinations or mixtures of flowers. 


f. Better to have too few flowers than too 
many. 

On Public School Night the girls dis- 
played several arrangements. 

Each of these subjects was first discussed 
and put into practical use as shown above 
before given a section in the personality 
book. As another example, manicures 
were given some of the girls during the 
class period. 


Au girls of adolescent age, even those 
with innate good taste and ability to make 
their personalities and appearances becom- 
ing, need to be instilled with self-confi- 
dence, and with the kind of self-conscious- 
ness that makes them feel they are being 
looked upon with approval. 

Then, why not, first of all, make them 
competent in matters dealing with art and 
beauty, since these are uppermost in their 
minds? 

And if a girl, by the seemingly far- 
removed and simple means of painting a 
chair or arranging a bouquet of flowers 
thereby making a room more pleasant, can 
be made to feel capable of creating a bit 
of beauty, then surely the method of attain- 
ing such a result is not altogether far- 
fetched and the adolescent girl may de- 
velop along other lines of beauty which 
will serve to bring forth that type of per- 
sonality desired and make her a happier 
individual. 


Dr. William G. Carr, until recently NEA 
director of research and earlier, director 
of research for California Teachers Asso- 
ciation, has accepted appointment as asso- 
ciate secretary of NEA. Dr. Frank W. 
Hubbard, formerly associate director of re- 
search, becomes director. He is a Cali- 


fornian and graduated from University of 
California. 


AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 


oe EVERAL years ago M. C. Briggs of Minneapolis won the prize offered by Minnesota 
Americanization Council of American Legion for the Best Ten Commandments of Amer- 
ican Citizenship. These mandates are even more vital and imperative today than when 
they were written: 


1. American citizenship is a privilege. Honor and cherish that privilege, that you 


may be worthy of the name American. 


2. Rever the Flag—the emblem of freedom, equality and justice. 
protects you. 


Protect it as it 


3. Respect our laws that you may be honored by so doing. 


4. Be just in dealing with all men. 
equality. 


Only then can you be an equal in a land of 


5. Work faithfully, honestly, willingly. 


will open for you. 


Then as a citizen, the gates of opportunity 


6. Inform yourself of the foundations of government that reckless agitators may not 
affect your good judgment. 


7. Uphold our system of government. Times change, but principles, never. 


8. Vote intelligently for candidates of high character and moral courage who believe 
in America and the permanency of her ideals. 


9. Serve America in peace and in war. As a citizen, this is your privilege and duty. 


10. Honor and worship God, for by following His precepts we best serve our country, 
our fellow men and ourselves. 


What pupils need -- 


expert guidance in how to study 


HORN 
PROGRESS IN READING 


A pre-primer, primer, and six books offering the 
most systematic program ever presented of training 
in the basic study skills — 


Guidance exercises and material 
Interesting and informative reading 


Illustrations outstanding for 
charm and naturalness 


45 Second St., San Francisco 





STUDY-HABIT INVENTORY 


Clara N. Christensen, Teacher, Galileo High School, San Francisco 


Tic popularity of Information 
Please, Professor Quiz, and other sim- 
ilar programs shows the trend of 
interest in personal tests. Everyone 
is interested in comparing his knowl- 
edge to that of his friends, or to a 
set standard. Such tests are being 
used for parlor games more and more 
frequently. Many people wait for the 
next issue of the “digest” type of 
magazine to see what new tests are 
printed and what their scores will be. 


Most teachers are hunting a me- 
dium that will be popular with the 
students and stimulate in them a de- 
sire to improve their study habits. 
Working on the hope that scoring a 
study-inventory might succeed as such 
a stimulus, I worked out the accom- 
panying inventory. I realize that it 
is not ideal, but it does combine some 
good ideas in a form that is under- 
standable and can be mimeographed 
on one page. It was given to the stu- 
dents with the idea that if they could 
see a score that showed their relation 
to a standard, they would have a 
greater incentive to improve. 


The plan followed was to give a 
study-inventory to two experimental 
groups of high school Sophomores, 
one a.class in English 3, the other 
my home-room group — after the first 
report-card was received. Each stu- 
dent marked his score and wrote the 
result on a slip of paper. No names 
were written on these papers, so that 
the scores were anonymous and as 
truthful as possible. Both boys and 
girls participated. 

Each was then requested to follow 
the advice on the study-inventory to 
see how much he could improve. At 
the end of the second report-card 
date, each pupil was asked to write 
(without signature) on a sheet of 
paper the following information: 


1. The first score. 
2. The second score. 


3. The subjects taken with the marks for 
the 1st and 2nd quarter on the report card. 


4. How much he had used the inventory. 
Thus one could see whether the 
newly-acquired study habits had any 


effect on 


knowledge as rated by the teachers. 
Two control groups 
scored, but not on the first score, in 


How efficient are your study habits? 


Below is 
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case the students might remember and 


thus be influenced to improve their 


scores. 


They also gave their marks 


for the Ist and 2nd quarters. 
Of those who used the inventory 


the students effort and 


were also 


A Study Inventory 


a rating-chart for study-habits. 


64% improved their grades, 21% had 
lower grades and 15% had the same 
grades. The average rise of their 
scores was 10 points. The greatest rise 


If you spend time studying, why not do it well? 
Check in the squares in which you rate your 


present methods. Recheck your study habits again in a week after trying to improve them. 


Allowing 10 for Always, 5 for Sometimes, and 0 for Never add your score. 


If your 


score adds to 320, you are very efficient, if around 250 you are about average in the 
use of your time, but if your score falls below 200, you had better revise your study- 
habits immediately as you are inefficient in the use of your time. 

Compare your score with those of your friends and see which is able to improve his 
score. Be truthful as you are cheating no one but yourself. 


My Study Habits 


1. METHODS. 

A. Place of study: 
1. I study in the same place. 
2. I study in a quiet, well-ventilated room. 
3. My study table is well-lighted. 
4. I have a definite time for study. 

B. Preparation and work: 
1. I have all my materials ready, such as pen, pencils, 
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paper, books, dictionary. 

. I know what each teacher expects me to do. 

I plan my work. 

- I take the easiest lessons first. 

. I do not delay, but start to work immediately. 

I force myself to finish work by a certain time. 

. I make use of the maps, charts, tables, and graphs used. 

. I recite to myself or have someone hear my lessons. 

. I review what I have learned in the previous lessons. 

. If a problem or thought not related in the previous 
lesson keeps recurring to me, I make a note of it on 
paper or solve it before proceeding. 


C. Physical condition: 
1. I eat at regular hours. 
2. I get plenty of exercise and recreation. 
3. I get at least 8 hours sleep. 


2. READING 


SKILL. 


A. Vocabulary: 
1. I look up all unfamiliar words in the dictionary. 
2. I re-read each sentence in which the word appears. 
3. I use the dictionary to learn to pronounce words. 
4. I do not use word-calling or inner speech. 


. I try to increase my reading speed and still understand 
what I read. 

. I try to see more than a word at a time. 
whole phrases and clauses. 

. I skim an article for facts. 

. I change my rate of speed — slowing for difficult ma- 
terial. 


I try to read 


C. Organization: 


1 


6 


- I select the main thought of each paragraph and 
chapter. 

. 1 make mental or written outlines of material I read. 

- I try to recall previously learned materials and facts 
and relate them to the new content. 

. 1 try to draw my own conclusion. 

- I try to evaluate and criticize the opposite point of view. 


. 1 ask myself questions about the reading. 
3. NOTE-TAKING. 


A. I take notes in permanent form the first time. 
B. Organization: 


1 


- I write notes in out!ine form to show relation of state- 
ments. 


2. 1 use a uniform labeling system. 


2 
v. 


Cc. My 


. I select the main ideas and supporting details. 
notes are brief but practicable. 


N.S 
0 5 


AMS A 
~~ € 3 
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was 45 points (235-280). The stu- 
dent who had this score showed the 
greatest improvement in marks, rais- 
ing one mark from D to B and 3 B's 
to A’s. The second scores averaged 
220. The control group scores aver- 
aged 210. Both were low in perform- 
ance. 


The average I.Q. of the students in 
the experimental group was 93 and 
that of the control group was 97. The 
results obtainable from a group of 
greater intelligence and older students 
should be another interesting exper- 
iment, as these students would be 
more apt in applying precepts. One 
of the most intelligent students spoke 
to me later, as her counselor, about 
her interest in the inventory. She 
said that she and some of her friends 
were going to recheck themselves 
monthly. These girls came from the 
control group. 


Picking a girl who had the highest 
LQ. (138) of the incoming sopho- 
mores, I gave her an inventory at the 
same time as the experimental group 
and asked her to show me her marks 
and scores at the end of 6 weeks. 
They were as follows: 


Subjects 


BIE .cscnitbseneses 

Spanish 

Physical Educat 

NII scccstticsic asi tecii 
English . 


Ist marks 2nd marks 


Ist 2nd 
MO scistlicncccancennee ew 295 
The control groups improvement in 
marks was 41%; 22% made the same 
grades; and 37% had lower grades. 
These students, however, were a more 
academic-minded group. We felt that 
a study-inventory would have more 
influence on them, had they received 
the same opportunity as the exper- 
imental group. 


In comparing the two groups, we 
see that the inventory seemed to be 
a stimulus to 64% of those using it; 
whereas only 41% of the control 
group improved. Those whose marks 
declined were lower (37%) among 
the control group than they were for 


the users (21%). While the differ- 
ences are not startling, nevertheless, 
there is an improvement, and it was 
felt that the work and effort was 
worth while. 


8 bern is what actually happened, in other 
schools! Two thousand, six hundred and 
fifty school-age children were the subjects, 
for five winter months, in Clinical Tests of 
Vicks Plan. Divided into two groups—each 
as nearly as possible equal as to number, age, 
sex, and living conditions—one group fol- 
lowed their usual customs regarding colds; 
the other followed Vicks Plan. 

Under the direct supervision of practicing 
physicians, records of the tests were kept by 
teachers. These records were then sent direct 
to nationally known public accountants, who 
tabulated and certified the results. 

The truly remarkable saving in sickness 
and school absences due to colds—for those 
following Vicks Plan—resulted from a re- 
duction of more than one-fifth (20.64%) in the 
number of colds developed; and a reduction 
of more than one-third (36.39%) in the length 
of colds developed. 


Do You Know of Another Record Like It? 


Results varied for different groups. Some 
were almost unbelievably good; a few were 
actually unfavorable. In your group, too, 
results from following Vicks Plan may vary. 
But—doesn’t the high average of its success, 
as indicated in these results—suggest to you 
the desirability of its thorough trial among 
your pupils or classes? 


Right now—while you're interested — fill 
out and mail the coupon below. It will 
bring you, FREE, an interesting, informative 
booklet on The Common Cold—a helpful 
classroom manual for teachers, and a prac- 
tical home guide for mothers. It includes the 
story of these Clinical Tests, and complete 
directions for following Vicks Plan. As long 
as the supply lasts, you may have as many 
as you need, and request, to enlist the active 
cooperation of your students and their 
mothers in a campaign against the distress 
and hazards of colds. 


MAIL IT TODAY! 


Vick Chemical Co., Dept. 1812 D 
122 E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: I want a copy of your booklet of information 
on The Common Cold, including the story of the School 
Clinical Tests and directions for following Vicks Plan. I 
understand that, as long as the supply lasts, I may have 
additional copies on request for use in getting the co- 
operation of mothers of my group. 


Nam 





TEACHERS PERSONALITY 


THE INTEGRATED PERSONALITY OF THE TEACHER 


Mrs. Selma Schmidt Neilan, Los Angeles 


it wanes is the totality of 
ways of thinking and living of a hu- 
man being. The word is ordinarily 
employed to express qualities that are 


distinctive. It covers those character- 
istics that make a person stand apart 
trom his fellows; in a word, he is 
stamped as an individual. If he lacks 
qualities he is and 
colorless, 


these weak 


The teacher must be a healthy, 
happy individual if she is to emanate 
happiness. She must be alert. She 
must have a “good” time in general, 
be pleasant, hopeful, and happy. She 
must have an interest in her position, 
ability to manage people, general 
scholarship, ability to instruct, initia- 
tive, nervous and physical strength, 
respect of pupils, and general ability 
tc get results. She should have genu- 
ine purposes in doing things. Democ- 
racy is dominant in her behavior in 
the schoolroom. She should be 
dynamic. 

A true love for children is to be 
prized in a teacher. Creative ability 
is necessary if she is to successfully 
release the creative energies of the 
child. If the teacher wishes to teach 
art, She must see the beautiful things 
in life. 

The teacher must exhibit sincerity 
and honesty. She must be thought- 
tul and vigorous. If her service is to 
carry over she must render it whole- 
heartedly. She must have rich cul- 
tural tastes if she is to develop them 
in others. 

The teacher, if she wants to de- 
velop the personality of individuals as 
completely as possible, must have a 
stable, sincere, and beautiful person- 
ality of her own. 


To let every child become his own 
best self the teacher must always be 
at her best in the schoolroom; she 
cannot afford to be set or rigid. She 
will find it best to consider and treat 
each child as an unique individual. 

When the the 


teacher enters 


schoolroom, she should ask herself, 
‘Am I fit? Can I expect a successful 
day to-day?” If she cannot say, “Yes,” 
in answer to these two questions she 
should try to discover why. She 
should have a hopeful attitude toward 
the child’s success, for it determines 
the children’s attitude toward his 
work. ‘As the teacher so the school.” 
Unstable personalities in school teach- 
ers will affect the adjustment and 
behavior of the pupils with whom 
they are thrown into contact. 


The progressive teacher will be 
alert and eager, and give more and 
more attention to widening the hori- 
zon of the students through a broader 
background in general education. The 
progressive teacher will realize that 
the child, not the subject-matter, is 
the center. The teacher needs a strong 
will, but gains nothing by domination. 
She obtains her ends through wise 
guidance. By subtle guidance she will 
stimulate the pupils’ thinking upon 
worthwhile subjects. 

The teacher must give the child 
confidence, courage, and inspiration 
tc achieve those things for which 
destiny has peculiarly endowed them. 

The creative administrator places 
first. Unselfishness 
must characterize the work of the cre- 


human _ values 


ative administrator. 


It is evident that education has not 
yet been placed on the plan of love, 
since it over-regards the faults of 
children. Sympathy and good inten- 
tions are not sufficient. Love is dy- 
namic. The teacher will be more suc- 
cessful if she is friendly and wears a 
smile on her face. She should remem- 
ber she is not dressed for work until 
she puts on a smile. 


The teacher should be socially in- 
formed. Her first and best equipment 
for teaching is an interest in people. 
She must see faith in other people. 
She can’t get personality of teaching 
out of books and lectures, but she can 
build it by living with people. She 
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should always see the best in people, 
be cooperative, and never egotistic. 

She should be a well-adjusted per. 
son, residing in the better socio. 
economic levels, leading a happy per- 
sonal life, doing the day’s work cheer 
fully with a solid but restrained affec- 
tion for the pupils. 


* * # 


Forest Outings 


Forest SERVICE, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, has issued a beau: 
tifully printed and illustrated book entitled 
Forest Outings, prepared by 30 foresters, 
mostly located in Western United States. 
National forests and the country surround- 
ing them are described in intimate detail 
and in a real readable manner. The pub 
lication is from the United States Govern: 
ment Printing Office and is for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents at Washing: 
ton, D.C.; price in paper covers is 75 cents, 
in buckram $1.25. 


% % * 


California’s Daughters 


C aurornia’s Most Famous Daugh- 
ters are listed in a ballot recently conducted 
by Golden Gate International Exposition 
Womens Board. The list includes only 
women born in California. Many thousands 
of votes were cast in the ballot from all 
parts of the state. 

Topping the list is Gertrude Atherton, 
authoress. Other names are: 

Mrs. Annette Abbot Adams, first woman 
Assistant Attorney General and _ only 
woman U. S. Attorney, for a Judicial Dis 
trict. 

Dorothy Arzner, only woman motion: 
picture director. 

Dr. Mariana Bertola, creator of the Cali 
fornia Plan for placing maternity-wards in 
county hospitals. 

Louise A. Boyd, San Rafael, 
Greenland expeditions and other scientific 
explorations won her many honors. 

Florence Prag Kahn, for 10 years a mem’ 
ber of Congress. 

Anna Klumke, pupil and secretary to 
Rosa Bonheur, and painter. 

Dr. Julia Morgan, architect, designer of 
many famous buildings. 

Kathleen Norris, novelist and journalist 

Dr. Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, president. 
Mills College. 

Helen Wills Roark, for 
womens tennis champion. 

Dr. Margaret Smythe, 
Stockton State Hospital. 

Mrs. Maude Fay Symington, opera sing 
er and organizer of Marin Musical Chest. 


whose 


many years 


superintendent, 
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Citizenship 


Letanp S. MARTIN, teacher of his- 
tory and civics in Commerce and Humboldt 
Evening High Schools, San Francisco, has 
brought out the 5th edition of his Citizen- 
ship and the Constitution, a compact text 
on federal, state, county and city govern- 
ments. 

Mr. Martin has announced his policy of 
bringing out editions often enough to keep 
abreast of changing government personnel, 
admendments, laws and statutes. “The gen- 
eral run of textbooks on government,” says 
Mr. Martin, “are too redundant. In them, 
facts have a habit of playing hide-and-seek 
with the student and teacher.” 

The 5th edition is a complete rewrite. 
The entire Constitution is included in the 
text, with adequate interpretations and ex- 
planations of each article, section and 
clause. Probably the most helpful feature 
of the booklet (only 76 pages) is the 
questions and answers that follow each 
chapter. Students and teachers will find 
them valuable for quick reviews. 


Central Coast News 


Alfred H. Bird, Watsonville Union 
High School 


= Coast Section Institute 
will be held in Santa Cruz, November 


18-20. Institute headquarters will be 
the Civic Auditorium. 


Speakers at general sessions will include 
Dr. Willis A. Sutton, superintendent of 
schools, Atlanta, Georgia, and former pres- 
ident of NEA. His subject will be Great 
American Imperatives. Roy W. Cloud will 
talk on the annuity and retirement salary 
problem. Geoffrey F. Morgan will speak on 
Conservation and the National Defense. A 
special attraction will be motion-pictures of 
Eagle Rock Forestry Camp in the Santa 
Cruz Mountains. 


Dr. Dawn Nelson Wallace, president of 
Nassan College, Springvale, Maine, will ad- 
dress women of Institute on The 40-plus 
Woman. She is an authority on sociology 
and often has been called by the Federal 
Government for consultation on youth 
problems. She will also be a conference 
leader for the Home Economics group. 


Conference leaders will include Dr. William 
H. Poytress and Dr. Mildred Davis Gentry, 
both of San Jose State College; Professor Helen 
S. Thomas, San Francisco State College; Mrs. 
Claire Soule Seay of Los Angeles. Mrs. Seay 
is a specialist in the teaching of creative writ- 
ing, Mrs. Doris Gates and Mrs. Doris Smith 
of San Jose State; Professor Catherine Worth- 
ingtham of Stanford University and Dr. Frank 
Thomas, president of Fresno State College, will 
be other conference leaders. 


/ 


R. S. Tipton, principal of Soledad Union 
Grammar School reports 100% membership 
in both CTA and NEA for this year. He 
has 13 teachers on his staff. 

Monterey City Elementary schools show 
an increased enrollment over that of last 
year. New teachers in the system are: 
Eleanor Anderson, Ann Dawson, Mary 
Dow, Marilyn Hiney, Margaret Jones, 
Viola Loken, Betty Pratt, Mabel Rocker, 
Evelyn Zemel, Mrs. Ruby Lepley, Mrs. 
Anna Kohner and Mrs. Wallace McDonald. 
Mrs. Ann Nielsen and Mrs. Marian Everett 
have returned to the teaching staff after a 
year's leave of absence. 
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Dedication program for the new Carmel 
High School was held September 9. Prin- 
cipal speakers were Dr. Charles Bursch, 
chief, State Division of School House Plan- 
ning and Dr. Aubrey Douglass, chief, State 
Division of Secondary Education. 


Otto W. Bardarson, district superintend- 
ent announces that the school program is 
off to a good start. A club period and an 
after-school recreation program are func 
tioning smothly. The inclusion of the 8th 
grade in the high school is working satis- 
factorily and has relieved the congestion in 
the elementary school. 


"Ss PRTC Taey 
PERSONAL" 
LOANS 


teachers with public school tenure, American 


° 
Trust Company Personal Loans are available 


without endorsers . . 


. there is no added charge for this added 


privacy. The rate is $6 per $100; and this includes, without 
extra cost, special life insurance to cover the unpaid balance. 


AMOUNTS FROM $100 UP 


Repayable Over an Entire Year’s Time 


For the convenience of teachers, monthly payments may be 
arranged so that none fall due during the summer vacation. 


Ask at this bank’s office near your home or school. 


AMERICAN 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


YT nal 


Many Offices Serving 
Northern California 


a ie! 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 





READING FOR THE SLOW 


LEISURE READING FOR THE SLOW GROUP 


Annie R. Mitchell, Instructor of English Z Groups, Visalia Union High School, 
Tulare County 


War is reading? Whatever 


the answer, no one can deny that 
the richest gift our educational system 
has to offer the child is the ability to 
read well. 


Appreciation of the good things of 
life is largely an interpretative pro- 
cess, and the basic means of being able 
to interpret them is the reading pro- 
cess. People who have learned to en- 
joy life are the people who have 
learned to correlate their lives and 
their experiences with the lives and 
the experiences of others. 


Measurement of this experience is 
not in terms of books read, or miles 
traveled. Measurement of experience 
is in terms of response, and although 
the statement is trite, progress de- 
pends upon the kind of responses that 
individuals are able to make. 

Granted that these assumptions are 
correct, poor reading is probably the 
most serious problem in the Z or slow 
groups. As a rule, the members of 
these groups are retarded not only in 
the mechanics of reading, but also in 
the art of reading. Usually there will 
be one or two non-readers in each 
class, dlong with several children who 
can read about as well as the third 
or fourth grade level. 

It is not strange that slow groups 
do not like to read. Many of them 
have visual disorders, or such poor 
reading habits, that one wonders how 
they read at all. In fact, reading 1s 
the factor that sends many boys and 
girls to the slow group. If reading de- 
fects can be remedied, many of these 
children can resume their places in the 
regular English classes. 

We are tremendously interested in 
improving the reading ability of this 
group. Our plan for doing this seems 
workable. We have no special read- 
ing-classes because we feel that the 
two-track system in use in this school 
offers the slow child enough individ- 
ual attention. Therefore, each class 
in the slow or Z group, is instructed 


in remedial reading and is given read- 
ing guidance. The preliminary work 
involves a check on all eye-cases 
which need attention, and the giving 
of Thorndike-McCall reading-tests to 
diagnose reading ability. 

Soon after the beginning of the 
freshman year, the school librarian 
meets with each class and spends 4 or 
5 periods discussing the use of the li- 
brary, the location of the books, and 
the card catalog. Each student has a 
copy of the Dewey Decimal System 
and a set of library rules in his Fresh- 
man Handbook. 


Library Assignments 


During these meetings, assignments 
are given. These are very simple and 
involve nothing more complicated 
than visiting the library and finding 
out where various things are located. 
The object is to get the boys and girls 
into the library and become familiar 
with the location of the books, the 
card catalog, the magazine-rack, and 
the reference-shelf. In the sopho- 
more and junior years these lessons 
are extended to include use of refer- 
ence magazines, card catalog, the 
Readers Guide, and Poole’s Periodical 
Index. 


The next step is to give each child 
a copy of the Freshman Home-Read- 
ing List. This list was compiled by a 
member of the department, a trained 
librarian. Included among the titles 
are books that appeal to slow readers, 
but these are not marked as such. The 
classes spend perhaps a week discus- 
sing the different books. Usually 
some of the students have already 
read a few of the books and tell the 
rest of the class about them. The 
teacher comments on a few titles in 
each section of the list, answers ques- 
tions, and, to stimulate interest, reads 
a little from several books. She tries 
to have on hand a few newly bound 
books to pass around. Since there are 
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usually more boys than girls in the 
slow groups, an effort is made to in- 
clude stories of animals, airplanes, 
mechanics, and the like. 

Next step is the crux of the plan, for 
the boys and girls are supposed to read the 
books. For many years this task was put 
on our greatly overworked librarian, while 
we teachers sat back and waited for the 
book-reports to roll in. The plan worked 
very well in the Y groups, but it certainly 
did not work in the Z groups. If the 
students in the Z groups got up enough 
courage to go to the library, they usually 
grabbed the first book they saw and ran. 
Naturally, the librarian, who did not know 
all of the members of the group, had no 
opportunity to help them. 

The first plan evolved to remedy this 
situation was to take the whole class to 
the library once a week. There the boys 
and girls could browse, ask questions, use 
the magazines, and get help in selecting 
books. The plan was very entertaining 
to the boys and girls, and if nothing else 
happened, they enjoyed the experience. 
Whatever might have resulted from this 
plan was never realized, for the over- 
crowding of the library facilities stopped 
class visits. 

Two years ago, carrying out the slogan 
of “bringing the library to the students,” 
we asked for a special classroom set of 
books, special in the sense that the books 
should be in large prim, new and illus- 
trated. None of the books were to be 
abridged or simplified editions, because our 
object is to bring the child to the level of 
the book, not to reduce the book to the 
level of the child. Through the coopera: 
tion of the superintendent, the librarian, 
and the head of the department, the books 
were put into the classroom. 

The teacher never believed the time 
would come when she would see her stu- 
dents scramble for books, but it actually 
happened. Perhaps, Smoky, Buff, A Col- 
lie, Secret Garden, or Heidi are not the 
highest type of literature, but these boys 
and girls can understand and enjoy them. 
For the poorest readers such illustrated 
books as Talking Wires and Bridges were 
supplied. 


Lot headway has been made in 
arousing interest in either biography or 


poetry. I do not attempt to explain why 
slow groups dislike biography. As for 
poetry, they simply are “ag'in it.’ The 
usual expression of dislike is, “I can’t un- 
derstand all those words.” However, when 
the teacher reads poetry aloud, members 
of the class seem to like it. So far, read- 
ing aloud and putting illustrated poems 
on the bulletin-board seems to be the only 
ways to secure appreciation of poetry. I 
have a regrettable suspicion that the ele- 
mentary schools have done a thorough job 
of deadening the love of poetry with this 
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group by requiring too much formal work. 
One is reluctant to believe that these boys 
and girls are incapable of emotional and 
aesthetic responses. 


All Projects Are Checked 


The teachers of the slow groups are just 
old-fashioned enough to check on all the 
projects they try. To do this, we follow 
the general department requirement that 
each child shall pass one book test each 6 
weeks. However, students may read as 
many books as they wish, and report upon 
them for extra credit. The only require- 
ment governing the selection of a book is 
that it must be on the home-reading list 
or in the classroom library. Book reports 
are cancelled for those children who have 
eye defects. 

The tests used are the standard Moe and 
Sterling Tests. The tests are scored P or 
F. If the test is a failure, the F is not 
recorded by the teacher, but the student 
reads another book and takes another test. 
Failures really serve as an ideal opportun- 
ity for the teacher to help in reading guid- 
ance. Usually, we find that the student 
who failed was not enjoying the book, or 
was not interested in the book. A few 
questions about specific interests serve to 
aid the teacher to select books that appeal 
to the student. 

Magazine reading is included in our 
treading guidance plan. Most children have 
far more contact with magazines than with 
books. Unfortunately children come into 
contact with far too many undesirable mag- 
azines. The pulps have built up an enor- 
mous circulation by capitalizing upon the 
poor reading ability of the average young 
person. The cheaper magazines have also 
capitalized upon the adolescent's awakening 
interest in the opposite sex by offering 
stories that are too often offensive. 

Our program for magazine guidance is 
still in the experimental stage. The gen- 
eral objective is to bring the child into con- 
tact with the better magazines. A unit on 
Magazine study is included in each year 
of the slow group program. During this 
time, an effort is made to‘bring in all sorts 
of magazines (the students and teachers 
bring them in) and to evaluate them. It is 
Planned to substitute the reading of cer- 
tain magazines for one of the six-weeks 
book-reports. Each child has the use of the 
library magazines as well as an individual 
copy of The Junior Scholastic. 


Summnc up we feel that the fore- 
going leisure-reading program has value for 
the following reasons: 

1. Reading has increased with the use 
of the classroom libraries. 

2. There are fewer failures on book 
tests. Likewise, there is far more worth 
while discussion among the students. 

3. Reading guidance can be given when 
it is needed most. The teacher can say to 
the shy or to the uninterested boy or girl, 


“Here is a book you will like.” The stu- 
dent can come directly to the teacher and 
ask for help in selecting books. The teacher 
never delegates any library routine because 
talking about books opens up an excellent 
avenue of approach for confidence between 
the child and the teacher. 

4. Observance of library rules especially 
in returning books promptly and in good 
condition, has lead to a noticeable differ- 
ence in the care of other classroom prop- 
erty. 

5. Best of all, however, is the fact that 
reading tests show a definite increase in 
reading ability and in reading enjoyment. 


Rushes through a hard 
shopping trip. Makes 
every minute count. Must 
get home in time to meet 
the children for lunch. 


Lunch hour! Still rushing. 
Children must not be late 
getting back to school. 
Never seems to have 
enough time. 


5 


Oh, for a few minutes’ 
rest—but there's no stop- 
ping now. Rushing home 
from the club meeting with barely 
enough time left to prepare the 
evening meal. And finally, she is 
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Occidental College held the third session 
of its Institute of Economics and Finance 
on October 17-19, with America and the 
World Economy as its theme. National de- 
fense, domestic production, British-Amer- 
ican economic co-operation, and the gold 
among the questions dis- 
cussed. The Institute is directed by Dr. 


John Parke Young, chairman of Occidental 


problem were 


College department of economics. A sum- 
mary of the proceedings will be published 
shortly.— Rene Charles Dahle, Occidental 
College, Los Angeles. 


STOPPED 47 2 “cg 


Yes, it often occurs. It probably happens to you after rushing through 
a long shopping trip, after a fast, tiring drive, many hurried steps in 
the kitchen, or a trying whirl of social activities. But haven't you for- 
gotten Alka-Seltzer? Effective relief from headache and muscular 
fatigue may be yours in just a few minutes, thanks to this sparkling, 
effervescent remedy. It’s the analgesic agent in Alka-Seltzer, aided by 
valuable alkalizing buffers, that so quickly offers relief from these all- 
too-common ailments. So just remember—Keep Alka-Seltzer handy 


Keeping a spare package on hand is good insurance, too. 


You'll Geol Better With Alka-Seltzer 


* Trial Package of Alka-Seltzer sent 
FREE. Write to Miles Laboratories, Inc. 
Dept. STM-20, Elkbart, Indiana 
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Generar plans for 1941 national convention of Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, Oakland, July 8-12, are well under way, it was announced by Mrs. Esther Lipp of 
Berkeley, general chairman of the convention. 

Others on the executive board for the convention are Mrs. Blanche McLaughlin, Oakland, co- 
chairman; Mrs. Ina Bowman, Oakland, treasurer; Mrs. Ethel Tudberry, Berkeley, corresponding 
secretary; Helen Baldwin, Oakland, recording secretary; Bernice Baxter and Eva Ott, Oakland, 
advisers; and Alice Livsey, president of State Association for Childhood Education, ex-officio 


adviser. 


With the convention scheduled for the first time as a summer meeting, many delegates 
are expected to remain in California to attend a summer session at one of the univer- 
sities or colleges here. — Mrs. Marcella King, Oakland. 








POETRY LESSONS 


VITALIZING THE POETRY LESSON 


Ethel L. Murray, Horace Mann School, San Jose 


© cts can be taken in the 
form of concentrated pellets; gone 
is the day of horrible-tasting cod-liver 
oil. Memory gems have also met with 
a substitute. The bugbear of pain- 
fully memorized lines of unintelligible 
poetry has been replaced in the class- 
room by periods of children’s creative 
writing and purposeful reading of 
poetry for enjoyment and guidance. 
I can best explain by telling of my 
own experience last year. 


We Soon Are Interested 


The 6th grade showed no particular 
interest in hearing me read poetry after a 
However, work 
was planned, a unit worked out, and we 
were soon engrossed in the story of written 


records. 


long summer vacation. 


At first only those interested worked on a 
poetry committee. Then ragged lines of 
verse on dirty scraps of paper were hur- 
riedly left on my desk — author unknown. 
These were read and appreciated, and one 
day instead of writing stories, the class 
decided on a poetry writing period. We 
have held to it ever since, devoting to that 
purpose a half-hour every Friday. 


The students had to learn that for the 
most part they must have something to 
tell in order to produce a poem. Salvatore 
learned that he couldn't place bees, knees 
and sneeze at the end of each line and get 
anything with sense or beauty. 


Punctuation and capitalization had to be 
studied and poetic license also discussed. 
Poems that the children especially liked 
were brought to class, and we found a great 
many good things that worked in with 
what we were studying. A poetry bulletin- 
beard was kept. Then a class-book of 


poems was started, and it grew to a goodly 
size. 

The term ended with graduation, most 
important event of the semester, upon us. 
A review of outstanding features of the 
year was planned. Four poems were 
selected to represent the four phases of 
work we studied during this 6th year: The 
Story of Written Records, The Story of 
Architecture, The Story of Insects, and The 
Story of Air Transportation. 

We had a rehearsal, and as each young 
author stepped forward and gave with a 
ringing voice and sparkling eye his own 
bit of poetry, it seemed a far cry to the 
day when I quavered in a shaking falsetto, 
the doleful lines of Thanatopsis. 

The following poem, written during 
class time, is a fair sample of the four 
selected by the group for part of the gradu- 
ation program: 


Our Alphabet 


- written records of long ago 
Were very crude, indeed; 

They used to send a man by foot 

In case they were in need. 

But man grew smarter as life went on, 
And pictures he did make, 

And walls of caves he wrote upon, 
With bits of rock he’d scrape. 


In far-off Egypt men have found 
Queer writings in the tombs, 
Upon the walls, and all around. 
And in these musty rooms 

Are records of an ancient day 
With symbols very queer. 

These hieroglyphics seem to say 
A secret we have here. 


Phoenicians wrote the alphabet 

That we use today. 

The Greeks improved, and, better yet, 
We find it here to: stay. 

Now as we learn our A-B-C’s, 

We better understand 

Just how and when it came to be, 
And why it is so grand. 


—Barbara Jean Stansberry. 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Sehool of the Air 


Corus Broadcasting System, De- 
partment of Education, has issued Amer 
ican School of Air Teachers Manual, 
1940-41, an aid to classroom instruction 
designed for use in all the nations of the 
Americas. 


This valuable handbook of 96 pages may 
be obtained gratis by interested California 
schoolpeople by writing to the educational 
director of nearest CBS station. California 
stations are, — KARM, Fresno; KNX, Los 
Angeles; KROY, Secramento; KROW, 
San Francisco. 


Mrs. Frances Farmer Wilder is educa- 
tional director of KNX assisted by the fol- 
lowing board of consultants, — 


William B. Brown, director, secondary curri- 
culum, Los Angeles Schools; N. Evelyn Davis, 
supervisor, Audio-Visual Department, Long 
Beach Schools; Lee de Forest, engineer, in- 
ventor; Mrs. Elizabeth Goudy, radio coordinator, 
Los Angeles County Schools; Courtenay Mon- 
sen, secretary, Board of Education, Pasadena; 
Mrs. Rose Stelter, radio coordinator, Los An- 
geles Schools; Mrs. Pauline Winner, Los An- 
geles Schools. 


Last year more than 10 million pupils 
in more than 250,000 classrooms through: 
out the United States used American 


School of the Air broadcasts in connection 
with their regular classroom studies. 


School Radic Programs 


Miusic and American Youth makes 
its return over NBC Pacific Coast Red 
network with another series of outstanding 
programs to keep the public informed as 
to what its schools are accomplishing in 
music education. 


Featuring outstanding bands, orchestras 
and choruses in schools and colleges in 
Western United States, these programs 
will be heard November 23 to December 
21, Saturdays, 5:30 to 6 pm. They are 
presented under auspices of Northwest and 
California‘Western Music Educators Con- 
ferences in cooperation with NBC. — Les 
lie P. Clausen, Los Angeles; general chair- 
man, Pacific Coast Series. 


Several conferences in California on 
junior college terminal education, part of a 
nation-wide chain of conferences, were held 
in October at Los Angeles, San Luis Obispo, 
and Stanford University, under auspices of 
Commission on Junior College Terminal 
Education, American Association of Junior 
Colleges. Rosco C. Ingalls, president, Cali- 
fornia Junior College Federation, and 
Aubrey A. Douglass of State Department 
of Education, are the California members of 
the Commission. 
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PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


NEW EQUIPMENT FOR THE ELEMENTARY PLAYGROUND 


Virgil C. Stevens, Supervisor of Physical Education, Monrovia, Los Angeles County 


R ECENTLY some elementary 
schools have been securing new and 
rather excellent pieces of equipment 
for their grounds. The new equip- 
ment is relatively inexpensive and in 
certain situations fills a definite need. 
Many schools are already using this 
equipment, and many others might if 
made aware of its usefulness and ad- 
vantages. 

One new game that has taken many 
schools by storm is the Tether-Ball of 
approximately 8 inches in diameter. 
This ball is batted with the hand only 
and not with a paddle as is sometimes 
used when a smaller ball is used. 


Tether-balls may be secured from 
sporting-goods companies. All that is 
needed in addition to the ball is a 
stout pole extending 8-10 feet from 
the ground, depending upon the size 
of the students participating, and a 
short piece of rope. A three-inch 
pipe set in cement makes a splendid 
pole. The stouter the pole the better, 
as the beating a tether-ball takes is 
terrific. 


Rules for the game are usually sent 
along with the ball. These rules are: 


Object of the Game 


To succeed, by hitting the ball succes- 
sively, in winding the cord about the pole 
above the foul mark. Each player continues 
to wind in the same direction throughout 
an entire game and in a direction opposite 
to that of his opponent. 


Equipment 


A pole 10 feet high, with a foul mark (line 
encircling the pole). The ball should hang from 
the top of the pole to a point 24 inches from 
the ground, and should be fastened at the top 
of the pole securely so that the rope will not 
slip. 

Court: Singles—A circle 3 feet in radius, with 
pole as center. 

Doubles—A circle 6 feet in radius, 

A line bisects the circle forming two half 
circles which comprise the respective courts. 


Playing Rules 


The player or players take their respective 
courts, the server batting the ball with his hand 
towards the opponent in a circular direction, 


the server having choice of direction, either to 
the right or left. 


After starting the game, the server must con- 
tinue to bat the ball in the same direction 
throughout the game, which terminates when 
the cord is completely wound around the upper 
half of the pole (above the foul line). The 
opponent’s object being to win the ball around 
the pole in the opposite direction from that of 
the server. 


A Foul—1. When a player is struck by the 
ball or when the progress of the ball is stopped 
in any manner such as winding around lower 
half of the pole, below foul line, around wrist, 
etc., in which event the opposing p‘ayer is given 
a free serve. 

2. Stepping or 
court. 


reaching into opponent’s 


Game is won by side or player first succeed- 
ing in winding cord above foul mark. Set con- 
sists of majority of games won out of seven. 


The game of tether-ball has many fine 
features. One of these is that it will often 
attract students that are little interested in 
other games. Another is that it may be 
played by both large and small children. 
Also, it is really a lively and oftimes al- 
most a strenuous game. It calls for plenty 
of action. The pole is best located in the 
shade, where its popularity will increase 
during hot weather. ; 


Big Ball 


Binexvaw activity that has 
sprung up on the elementary play- 
grounds is the large-sized rubber play- 
ground ball. Many schools call this 


game Big Ball. These balls, varying 
in size from 16 to 24 inches in diame- 
ter when inflated, may be secured 
from sporting goods companies. The 
balls are very similar to the large col- 
ored beach-balls that dot the beaches 
during the summer. The playground 
balls are of a solid red color, and pos- 
sibly a little tougher in construction. 

The game itself is played in much the 
same way as handball. However, as many 
as 10 to 15 may successfully play in this 
game. A server serves the ball by hitting 
or throwing it against a wall. Preferably a 
handball court, or if this is not possible 
any wall that is 5 to 10 yards square will 
suffice. The next person in line must then 


hit the ball against the wall, then it is the 
turn of the next in line, etc. 


If the ball is hit out of bounds or does 
not reach the backboard, that player is 


37 


“out,” and the game continues until all 
players are eliminated, and a winner se- 
lected. 

The winner has his choice of serving or 
being second in line. The others line up 
in the order in which they were eliminated 
from the previous game. 

The game provides excellent physical ac- 
tivity and many children prefer it to any 
other game. 


* * * 


Position of Married Women in the Eco- 
nomic World is the title of a booklet issued 
by National Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Womens Clubs, *1819 Broadway, 
New York City; price 10 cents. Dr. Mary 
Beard was chairman of the committee which 
oversaw the study directed by Dr. Ruth 
Shallcross. Recording secretary of the fed- 
eration is Maude E. Empey, 21 North Sec- 
ond Street, San Jose. 


$ @ @ 


The House and Its Care, by Mary Lock- 
wood Matthews of Purdue University, an 
illustrated text of 380 pages published by 
Little Brown and Company, now appears 
in an attractive revised edition. First issued 
in 1926, this substantial text came into wide 
use in senior high schools and junior col- 
leges throughout the country. It outlines 
enough work for either a one-semester or 
two-semester course. Price $1.76. 


Special Contract 
for Teachers 


PAYS FOR ANY ACCIDENT 

EVERY SICKNESS 

EXTRA BENEFITS FOR 
HOSPITALIZATION 


There are no "hidden" exceptions. 
This contract provides full cover- 
age for every known disease, with 
no eliminations or reductions in 
benefits because of certain types 
of disease. 


A Thousand Teachers 

Can't Be Wrong, and 

More Than a Thousand 
Teachers Have the 
Teachers Special Plan 


Ask the teacher who owns 
one and write or tele. 
phone any Branch Office 
for complete information 


Business Men’s Assurance Co. 


San Francisco 
San Dieco 
Lonc Beacu 


Los ANCELEs 
OAKLAND 
Santa ANA 





I LIKE TO BE GOOD 


“AND I LIKE TO BE GOOD TO THE TEACH...” 


Mary F. Mains, Teacher, Lincoln School, Tulare 


a 


. and I like to be good to the 
teach!” 


W HEN I read these words in a 


Mexican boy’s essay, I said to myself, 
“It will be worth the effort.” 


And I took it as a supreme compli- 
ment to my profession, his genuine 
desire “to be good to the teach.” 


The day I came here I was met with 
47 dark but bright faces. There are 
35 Mexicans and 13 Negro children. 
They vary in age from 9 to 16, but 
they average 11 years. 


I found it almost a race riot be- 
tween the Mexican children and the 
suspicious colored ones, a hang-over 
from the days of slavery in America, 
resulting in a chip on every shoulder 
and a pugnacious attitude. The need 
for a balanced sense of values was ur- 
gent. We early determined that 
“nigger” refers not to a colored per- 
son, but to a mode of behavior, and 
that “greaser™ is only a slang expres- 
sion. 

In the beginning they didn’t trust 
me. But gradually they found they 
could rely on me, because I trusted 
them. They seek from me advice, but 
they nmake their own decisions. When- 
ever there are people there are al- 
ways arguments, but here dissention 
has been reduced to a minimum. They 
love life. They thrive on the close 
comradeship that grows out of their 
daily association together. 


Characteristic of the two races each 
seeks out its own. The gang spirit 
rules. But in spite of this they mingle 
and share remarkably well. It is grati- 
fying to find them arm-in-arm, shar- 
ing books, food and treasures. Their 
laughter is frequent and hearty. 
Through the medium of laughter 
great barriers of racial prejudices have 
been crushed. 


Contrary to current opinion, Mex- 
ican children are not necessarily men- 
tally deficient, though they may be 
slow in learning due to their language 
handicap, for they all come from 


homes where only Spanish is spoken. 

One rainy morning I taught two 
folk-dances to 45 girls. The space 
was limited so they danced by groups, 
while those remaining sang and 
clapped. There was not sufficient 
time for each girl to experience the 
dances to completion once. But at 
noon I heard melody. There they 
were on the grounds, two circles of 
them dancing and singing in perfect 
rhythm those two dances. It struck 
a kindred note in their nature, the 
spirit of rhythm. It invades every- 
thing they do, every move thev make, 
the way they walk, their play, their 
talk and even their work. 

They come gaily to school, arrayed 
in colorful garb, Mexican and Negro 
alike, ever seeking the help they need 
and the praise they all must have. 
Praise for work accomplished, appear- 
ance improved, behavior and _atti- 
tudes corrected is their ammunition, 
and without it they have no fire. 

And with praise they must have un- 
derstanding! One week a colored 
boy wore his cap in school all week. 
His father had shaved his head, and 
the child came shyly to me, begging 
my consent to keep his head covered 
“til the fuzz began to grow.” The 
shape of his head was unbeautiful, to 
put it mildly, so I hadn't the heart to 
refuse him. Once a child gains enough 
self-confidence to know he belongs, 
my troubles are small ones. 

The homes of these children are 
humble and bare, but the hearts with- 
in are willing to share. The greater 
number of families are on relief, 
which presents still another problem. 


School will be the biggest thing in 
the lives of these children. It be- 
hooves us to see that their gain 
therefrom is the maximum. 

The field is mine to plow, and I 
love it! May there be, for every clod 
I break, a child’s new view of Life 
and all its wonders! 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


Select Annotated Bibliographies on Adult 
Education and Forum and _ Discussion 
Groups, a mimeographed bulletin of 24 
pages, by Arthur Henry Chamberlain, di- 
rector, Public Forum and Speakers Bureau, 
585 Bush Street, San Francisco, is no. 3 in 
the 1940 series issued by this nationally- 
known bureau. All bulletins are free. 

The Forum and Discussion Group: Or- 
ganization and Techniques, is no. 1 of this 
same series and comprises 22 pages; no. 2, 
List of Speakers, was described in a recent 
issue of this magazine. 

This bureau is part of Northern Califor- 
nia WPA Education Program of California 
State Department of Education under 
George C. Mann, chief of the Division of 
Adult and Continuation Education. Nor- 
man C. Buckhart is director of Northern 
California Project. 

Mr. Chamberlain's bulletins are of great 
practical value to all workers in this field. 


Eg * * 


North Coast Reeords 


Soutn Fork Union High School, Hum- 
boldt County, Frank M. Williams, princi- 
pal, is the first school in CTA North 
Coast Section to report 100% faculty mem- 
bership for 1941, according to report from 
Miss Shirley A. Perry of Ukiah, secretary 
of the Section. Mr. Williams also was 
the first in that Section tc report last year. 
Fortuna Union High School, George J. Ba- 
dura, principal, is the second. 

Fortuna Elementary School, John W. 
Hardwick, principal, is the first elementary 
school in this Section to report 100% for 
1941. 


* €.5 


Musie Conference 


Axnuat fall meeting of California- 


Western Music Educators Conference, 
Southern District, is held Saturday, 
November 30, at Pasadena Junior College. 


Section meetings, commencing at 9:30 
am., will offer talks, demonstrations and 
discussions in the fields. of elementary 
music education, vocal and instrumental 
music, class piano instruction, film music 
and Junior College and University music 
education. A general session will follow 
at 11 o'clock, at which the main speaker 
of the day — Dr. H. E. Chamberlain, chief, 
child welfare services, California State De- 
partment of Social Welfare — will be pre- 
sented. Musical program by Pasadena city 
school system will conclude the morning 
events. 


President of the Conference is Leslie P. 
Clausen, Los Angeles City College. Chair- 
man of local arrangements is Lulu Claire 
Parmley, chairman, music department, 
Pasadena Junior College. 
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Red Cross Roll Call 


A. L. Schafer, Manager, Pacific Area, 
American Red Cross 


Acam through its Annual Roll 
Call, November 11-30, American Red 
Cross calls upon the American people 
tu cooperate in meeting new respon- 
sibilities which it is facing as a result 
of rapid changes taking place in our 
national life and in our relations to 
the rest of the world. 

Threats upon every horizon indicate that 
the years ahead may become the most sig- 
nificant in our history. It is possible that 
the strength and character of our people 
may be tested as never before. Our govern- 
ment is creating unprecedented military de- 
fenses and, in keeping with its charter ob- 
ligations, the Red Cross must enlarge pro- 
portionately its services for the men of an 
increased Army and Navy, materially in- 
crease the enrollment of Red Cross nurses, 
and train hundreds of thousands of addi- 
tional men and women and young people 
in first aid and home care of the sick, to 
be ready for any emergency. It is only 
through the Roll Call that the Red Cross 
chapters and the national organization can 
finance this increased program. 

Last year’s membership of 7,100,000 
adults and 8,600,000 school children repre- 
sented the highest in the peace-time history 
of the Red Cross. The activity of thousands 
of new volunteers in producing garments 
and surgical dressings for war refugees, and 
the raising of more than $2,000,000 for 


November JOIN 
Is 


Red Cross 
Month 


REDTROSS 


war relief during the past six months, tes- 
tify to the growing appreciation and ac- 
ceptance on the part of the American peo- 
ple of the ideals which have been embodied 
in the Red Cross for more than three quar- 
ters of a century. 


In the uncertain days ahead we must 
willfully hold fast to our belief in the worth 
of human beings and the principle of hu- 
man fellowship. Faith and sacrifices must 
supersede self and malism. Through the 
support of the local and national Red Cross 
programs, young and old may help to dis- 
charge their civic duties and to make im- 
pregnable their moral defenses without 
which no democracy can function. The op- 
portunity to do so is given every American 
between Armistice Day and November 30. 


for a MODERN CLASSROOM 


American Universal Table and American Envoy Posture Chairs 


Educators of every school of thought agree that com- 


plete equipment for an activity program in modern 
classrooms includes: 


1. Movable and adjustable seating units for 
every pupil. 


2. A supplementary ‘room project”’ or library 
table with several light chairs. 


3. A reserve of steel folding chairs for visitors, 
groups and gatherings. 


American Seating Company’s complete line of desks, 
tables, chairs and folding chairs is unequalled for 
these requirements. Descriptive literature on request. 


Cee MCL aD RM HII 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY (California Division) 
207-225 Van Ness, South, San Francisco 6900 Avalon Blvd., Los Angeles 





Teachers of English 


Ar the 30th Annual Convention, Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, November 21-23, 
the following teachers from California will 
participate in the program: 

Neal Cross, Menlo Junior College; Letha 
Jenkins, principal, Grammar School, Ross; 
Florence Sprenger, Manual Arts High School, 
Los Angeles; Eason Monroe, Menlo Junior 
College; Eleanore Maderis, San Jose High 
School; Mildred B. Green, C. K. McClatchey 
Senior High School, Sacramento; Holland D. 
Roberts, Stanford University; Margaret Heaton, 
George Washington High School, San Francisco ; 
Gertrude Addison, Director of Curriculum, Los 
Angeles; Don Karshner, Menlo Junior College; 
Louise Noyes, Santa Barbara High School; 
George Murphy, Menlo Junior College; Ruth 
Dodds, C. K. McClatchey High School, Sacra- 
mento; Howard Edminster, Lowell High 
School, San Francisco; Carol Hovious, San 
Benito County High School, Hollister; Harlan 
M. Adams, Chico State College; and W. J. 
Sanders, Visalia Junior College; according to 
announcement by John J. DeBoer, chairman of 
the publicity committee. 


The meeting will open on Thursday eve- 
ning, November 21, with an informal re- 
ception and general meeting. The con- 
vention will close with a luncheon at 
which the speakers will be Ken McCormick, 
Louis Bromfield, and Mark Van Doren. 


For additional information write to John 
]. DeBoer, Chicago Teachers College, 6800 
Stewart Avenue, Chicago. 


Scholastic, American high school weekly, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York City, is 
celebrating its twentieth anniversary. Carol 
Hovious, head, English Department, San 
Benito County High School, Hollister, is a 
member of the advisory board; Maurice R. 
Robinson is editor-publisher. 


Social Studies 


Eleventh Yearbook of National Council 
for the Social Studies is Economic Educa- 
tion. Published November 1, formal pre- 
sentation and appraisal takes place on 
November 22 at the annual meeting of 
the Council in Syracuse. 

The book is concerned not only with 
economics courses but also with the ecc 
nomic content of other branches of in- 
struction. Whereas the first half of the 
volume will deal with curriculum prob- 
lems in economic education, the second 
half will consider methods and materials. 
In addition there is a chapter by E. L. 
Thorndike on the question, “Who Should 
Study Economics?” 


An extensive survey of the current 
status of economic instruction on the ele- 


mentary, secondary, and junior college lev- 
els contains the research findings of four 
collaborators. Other chapters give specific 
suggestions for using motion pictures, 
graphs, charts, pamphlets, and field trips 
in economic education. The concluding 
chapter contains an annotated. list of 
pamphlet materials for use in teaching 
economics. 

Twelfth Yearbook to appear in Novem- 
ber, 1941, is now being prepared. The 
subject is Social Studies in the Elementary 
School; editor is William E. Young, head, 
Division of Elementary Education, State 
Department of Education, Albany, New 
York. a 

Yearbooks may be secured for $2 a copy 
from the Executive Secretary, Wilbur F. 
Murra, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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McCormick-Mathers Publishing Company, 
Wichita, Kansas, issues two noteworthy 
English series—1. Essentials in English 
Laboratory Method Series, comprising three 
books (1. Grades 9 or 10; 2. Grades 10 or 
11; 3, Grades 11 or 12) with a teacher's 
card manual for each book. 

2. Plainway English Series, by Walsh and 
Walsh, both of Wichita, comprising three 
books (Grades 7, 8 and 9) with Plain Eng- 
lsh Handbook, which is the basic guide for 
the series. 

Supplementary and accompanying book- 
lets include,—cumulative review, sentence 
mastery, review for mastery, English for suc 
cess, exercises for English for success, Plain- 
way English, guide to better English, and 
plain English outline. Descriptive booklet 
and price-list of these popular series may be 
obtained gratis by addressing the company. 


WHAT IS YOUR OPINION? 


Margaret Romer, Teacher, La Jolla Junior-Senior High School, 
San Diego City School System 


A VIGOROUS protest — yes, 
even a veritable howl— should be 
raised against the current epidemic of 
soliciting “student opinion” on every 
question from international banking 
to the disposal of safety-razor blades! 


True the practice has some benefits. 
It does reveal the student's line of 
thinking, assuming that we get con- 
scientious answers to our questions. 
But the plan is carried to a ridiculous 
extreme. We have them write com- 
positions, or fill out pages of question- 
naires to learn their opinions on this 
and that. We are constantly calling 
for their opinions in class recitations, 
often without a moment's considera- 
Nine times out of ten, they 
have no basis for an opinion at all. 
But we like the practice because it is 
so easy for us and for them! The 
emphasis is rarely on fact nor evi- 
dence, but always on “opinion.” 


tion. 


The habit is a vicious one. It en- 
courages. the students in superficial 
thinking and in making snap judg- 
ments. In the formative period of 
their mental development, this prac- 
tice is especially dangerous. Psycholo- 
gists tell us that, once an opinion is 
formed, a person will go to great 


lengths to defend it regardless of 
whether it is right or wrong. 

By our practice, are we not glorify- 
ing “half-baked” opinion in our young 
people? Multiply this situation by the 
number of students affected, and the 
result is an ill-founded public opinion 
in the next adult generation. 

In this era, when propaganda has 
become a fine art, even a_ well- 
informed adult may not be in posses- 
sion of all the facts bearing on a situ- 
ation and, hence, is not in a position 
to form an opinion. Intelligent opin- 
ions (ah, how rare they are!) are 
formed only after the facts on all 
sides have been carefully considered. 
If we are to teach intelligent thinking, 
we should certainly not encourage 
hasty judgments on the part of 
students. 

Mll-considered opinion leads directly 
to prejudice, prejudice leads directly 
to bad judgments, and bad judgments 
are the direct cause of mistakes, both 
in the individual and in society as a 
whole. 

Would it not be better teaching to 
encourage our students to withhold 
their opinions until they have con- 
sidered the principal facts on all 
sides of a question? 
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PIONEER RED CROSS CAMP 


Frank L. Nash, Jr., Teacher and Junior Red Cross Camp Counselor, Stockton 


Pissentic unique educational 
features and camping opportunities, 
the pioneer Junior Red Cross Camp 
of San Joaquin County is worthy of 
study by teachers and administrators 
interested in camping as a phase of 
modern education. 


This camp, started by Mrs. B. E. 
Swenson in 1935, is under sponsor- 
ship of San Joaquin Chapter, Ameri- 
can Red Cross. Growing from a small 
camp of 19 campers in the summer of 
1935, the average enrollment for the 
last three summers has been over 200 
campers, directed by a staff of 30 men 
and women. 

Main purpose of this camp is to 
take boys and girls of San Joaquin 
County into the High Sierras for two 
weeks of rest and carefully-guided rec- 
reational and educational activities. 


A public-health nurse is stationed in 
camp at a fully-equipped hospital 
cabin to take care of first-aid cases. 
Children are weighed-in twice a week. 
Seldom does a child go home without 
gaining in weight. 

While 50 per cent of the children 
taken to camp are sent by the Red 
Cross on the recommendation of 
teachers and public-health nurses, the 
other half of camp is made up of chil- 
dren who pay their own way. The 
director feels that this arrangement is 
most satisfactory since each group 
gains much from the other. 


Whether swimming under the su- 
pervision of senior lifesavers, riding 
with riding counselors, or on the trail 
with leaders of pack trips, the camp 
is noted for its fine counselor-camper 
cooperative spirit. 

When children come into camp, they are 
divided into four units. Boys and girls of 
8-10 years are grouped together into the 
Indian unit. The Pioneer unit is composed 
of boys and girls of 11 and 12. The older 
campers are divided into two groups, one 
which is known as the Ranger unit, made 
up of 13-17-year-old boys, and Homestead- 
ers, composed of girls of similar age. 

As this camp is located on the old Emi- 
grant Trail in the heart of the Kit Carson 
country, many pioneer themes enter into 


the activities carried on in and around 
camp. 

In past camps the Indian group has con- 
structed a dam on a small stream near camp 
and converted the backwater into a wading 
and swimming pool. The Pioneers have 
built a stockade in which outdoor cooking 
is done, and like the Indians, they have 
constructed a dam across a large stream in 
camp to form a swimming hole. 


The oldest boys in camp, the Rangers, 
have bridged all streams in and near camp, 
constructed a ranch-house holding 12 
bunks, and laid a cement foundation for a 
new craft-cabin. In addition to these out- 
door skills, the boys and girls have over 15 
different crafts, such as wood-carving, lan- 
yard braiding, weaving, pottery, block- 
printing, etc., to follow in camp. 

The campers are guided by their coun- 
selors, most of whom are experienced teach- 
ers, through a daily program like the one 
following. This has been found flexible 
enough to meet all demands upon it. 


6:45 Reville. 


7:15 Flag raising. 
7:30 Breakfast. 

00 Clean-up time for camper and tent. 

45 Morning sing. 

30 Unit activities—first aid, hiking, 
swimming, horseback riding, craft 
work. 

00 Wash-up. 

00 Lunch. 

:00 Rest on beds. 

20 Free time in camp activities. 

30 Flag lowering. 

:30 Supper 

30 Free time. 

:30- 8:30 Camp fire. 

700 Bed 

9:00 Taps. 


A few words should be said of the 
cooperation and help the City of 
Stockton extends to the Red Cross 
Camp. The Stockton Municipal Camp 
facilities are given to the camp during 
the last two weeks of June and Au- 
gust. Operation of camp, carried on 
by municipal camp staff members, and 
the transportation of supplies to Silver 
Lake in city trucks are two more im- 
portant factors in making the camp a 
success. 

All of this combines to make it pos- 
sible for the Red Cross and various 
agencies and individuals to send 120 
children to camp without cost and in 
many cases furnish them with wearing 
apparel and bed-clothes. 


HU mics 
Test 


that has lasted 
for 18,000 days 


EW dentifrices have back of them 
+ as long a record of scientific test- 
ing, and use, as Pebeco Tooth Paste. 


First perfected more than 50 years 
ago, this working dentifrice has delighted 
millions with its peppy sea-breeze tang 
—its efficient cleansing action. 


Fifty years is almost 18,000 days of 
practical consumer testing. And since 
every batch of Pebeco Tooth Paste has 
also been laboratory tested, an assur- 
ance of quality is furnished by this half 
century long aggregate of chemical 
and consumer tests. 


The famous Pebeco formula was born as 
a result of the discovery by a noted Euro- 
pean scientist that a certain neutral salt — 
potassium chlorate—exercises a beneficial, 
stimulating effect upon the mouth. 


It is this neutral salt ingredient that 
gives Pebeco its refreshing zippy tang and 
its remarkable cleansing efficiency. Pebeco 
helps preserve the natural beauty of your 
teeth. Its flavor is free from candy taste. 
Your money can buy no finer dentifrice. 


oil 
Send for a sample tube of Pebeco Tooth 
Paste, or, if you prefer it, a sample tin of 
Pebeco Tooth Powder—free. Address: Lehn 
& Fink Products Corp., Dept.S.E.N.-411. 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


You are cordially invited to visit the 
Lehn & Fink plant. 


PEBECO 


TOOTH PASTE AND TOOTH POWDER 
Copyright 1940 by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Makers of “Lysol” disinfectant 
and Hinds Honey & Almond Cream 








MAPS...GLOBES...ATLASES 


GEOGRAPHIC VISUAL AIDS ARE VITALLY NECESSARY IN THE 
MODERN SCHOOL 


Sox California schools are mak- 
ing the same mistake educationally 
that foreign countries have made in a 
military way . . . they failed to build 
up adequate supplies of defense equip- 
ment. 

School districts which ignore the 
purchase and maintenance of equip- 
ment vital to the teaching job cannot 
expect favorable results. Good equip- 
ment is imperative for good teaching. 

A case in point is the use of maps, 
globes, and atlases. This remark is 
heard from time to time that this city 
or that county “is not buying any 
maps this year.” 

Merely because the Second World 
War has changed drastically the 
world map, does not justify with- 
holding these essential tools of edu- 
cation from the children, students, 
teachers and schools that use maps, 
globes and atlases in their daily class- 
room work. 

Maps, — of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
South America, North America, Pa- 
cific Ocean, and other world areas, —- 
are now used more intensively than 
ever before. Important chapters in 
world history are being written. Po- 
litical and physical maps of Europe 
and other continents are necessary in 
order to visualize these swiftly-chang- 
ing scenes. 

Of course, in 1941 many maps will 
not be printed from the same plates 


that were used in 1939. However, 


literally hundreds of existing maps 
and atlases are as good as ever. Pres- 
ent wars are not changing the route 
of Xerxes fleets, the areas of the 13 
original colonies, nor the Oregon 
Trail. 

The story of our American people 
is of supreme importance. An under- 
standing of our history and of our 
republic, is even more significant to- 
day than it has been in the past. Many 
excellent maps and charts portray the 
glorious chronicle of our Nation. 

School funds can be efficiently di- 
rected, in many ways apart from the 
purchase of maps, globes or atlases af- 
fected by the present war. For ex- 
ample, physical education and health 
training are essential and compulsory 
elements in the modern curriculum. 
Many fine charts are available in this 
field. Furthermore, the biological sci- 
ences are increasingly prevalent in the 
schools. Here again, publishers have 
provided abundant worth-while ma- 
terials. Likewise, for mathematics, 
Latin, Spanish, home economics, me- 
chanical arts, and many other school 
courses. 

The better California school dis- 
tricts have long-time plans for the 
maintenance and purchasing of ade- 
quate equipment. Surely maps, 
globes, atlases, charts and other simi- 
lar visual aids should not be stinted 
nor withheld during these crucial 
times. 





State Fair Prizes 


Many Schools Win Awards 


Concerninc prizes and awards to 
California public schools for exhibits at re- 
cent California State Fair, Margarette C. 
Ferris, supervisor of vocational exhibits, arts 
and crafts, presents the list of trophies won 
as follows: 


Most artistic and best-arranged booth—Grant 
Union School, North Sacramento. 

Best exhibit by a high school with more than 
25 teachers—Santa Rosa High School, Sonoma 
County. 

General exhibit by a high school with less 

than 25 teachers—Coalinga High School. 


Best general junior high school 
Martinez Junior High School. 

General exhibit by elementary school with 
more than 300 students a day—-Needham School, 
Lodi, San Joaquin County. 


exhibit— 


General exhibit by elementary school with less 
than 300 students—El Dorado County, Placer- 
ville. 

Large project not listed—Kern County Union 
High School, Bakersfield. 


Large and most comp’ete unit of work in 
natural history—San Joaquin Rural 
School, Acampo. 

Most comp!ete exhibit from any county school 
system, high or elementary and rural schools to 
be represented—-Martinez Junior High School, 
Contra Costa County. 


County 


Trophies were engraved gold plaques on 
a mahogany base. 
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Dr. Leroy Allen, Southwestern College, 
1414 East Fourth Avenue, Winfield, Kan- 
sas, is executive secretary of the national 
social science honor society Pi Gamma Mu. 
National president is Dr. S. Howard Pat- 
terson, professor of economics, University 
of Pennsylvania. Within recent months, at 


a dinner meeting at Hotel Claremont, 


Berkeley, an active chapter was organized 
covering the Bay Region. 


3B % ¥ 


Pronunciation of Greek and Latin, by Ec¢- 
gar H. Sturtevant, professor of linguistics, 
Yale University, is published by Linguistic 
Society of America, University of Pennsyi- 
vania, Philadelphia; 192 pages; price $3 
Originally published in 1920, this impor- 
tant monograph, out of print for some years, 
is now again available in a thoroughly re- 
vised second edition. Professor Ronald G 
Kent, University of Pennsylvania, is secre: 
tary of the society. 


* * ok 


Anything Can Happen, a richly-illus- 
trated primary reader, is one of the Alice 
and Jerry books in the Reading Foundation 
Series published by Row, Peterson and 
Company, announced in a previous issuc 
of this magazine: price 84 cents. 


* * * 


We Find Out is the second book in 
Ginn and Company's new and handsome 
Pathways in Science Series of seven books 
which bring a systematic program of sci- 
ence to the elementary grades. Conserva- 
tion receives special attention in this impor- 
tant series. 


* * * 


Junior College Guide 


Bicescies Council on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C., has issued the first edition of 
American Junior Colleges, edited by 
Walter Crosby Eells, Executive Secre- 
tary, American Association of Junior 
Colleges. 

This authoritative guide-book of 600 
pages contains authentic descriptions 
of about 500 junior colleges and in- 
terpretive material regarding this im- 
portant educational development. 

It is a basic reference-book for ad- 
visors of prospective college students. 
school administrators, libraries, and 
college officials. 

California is richly represented in 
the compendium because of the exten- 
sive series of junior colleges in this 
state. Price $3.50. 
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The Only Completely NEW Series of American 
History Wall Maps Produced in Over a Decade. 
Organized According to Unit Plan! 


UNIT ORGANIZATION 


Each of the ten major periods 
of American History is pre- 
sented complete on a single 
map. Each map is named to 
characterize the_ historical 
significance of the _ period 
represented. 


HISTORICALLY 
AUTHENTIC 


Earle and McKee — eminent 
students of history — have 
spent several years in research 
before a line was drawn on 
these new maps. Exacting 
editing and painstaking 
checking have insured factual 
accuracy. 


REAL TEACHING AIDS 
Unsurpassed cartography 
presents factual material in 
usable, understandable form. 


IMPORTANT FEATURES 


Richness of details enhances 
teaching value and student 
comprehension. Each map in 


536 S. Clark St., Chicago 


In addition to being the only completely 
new series of American history wall maps 
produced in over a decade, these Earle- 
McKee American History Maps are a sig’ 
nificant contribution to history teaching 
for three reasons: (1) they are organized 


Address Dept. SE11 for fully illustrated circular in color 


according to the unit plan; (2) they em 
body the results of prolonged research in 
American history and modern history 
teaching; and (3) they represent the ulti- 
mate in modern educational cartography. 


this series contains important 
features. A few typical ex- 
amples are given: 

World Maps—on projections 


best suited to purpose for 
which used. 


Century of World Explora- 
tion Map — traces uninter- 
ruptedly both the water route 
from Europe westward to 
China and the overland cara- 
van route eastward to China. 
This map also shows all na- 
aa known to Europeans in 
0 ° 


History of East and West— 
shown side by side. 
Contemporary History of 
Canada and Mexico — shown 
on each map. 

Eight United States Maps— 
scaled 64 miles to inch, show 
entire country. 

Indian Tribes — exact loca- 
tions at beginning of Amer- 
ican exploration shown. 
Territorial Acquisition—step 
by step from earliest colonies 
to present. 

Economic Products — affect- 
ing history, shown on mar- 
gins of maps and graphs. 
Uniformity of Symbols—en- 
ables students to see the 
progressive growth of cities 
and transportation from unit 
to unit. 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 


559 MISSION ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


111 Eighth Ave., New York 
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Florence H. Sprenger, Manual Arts High 
School, Los Angeles, is chairman, Public 
Relations Committee, National Council of 
Teachers of English. In a recent statement 
concerning the Council’s new book, Edu- 
cating for Peace, she states that it presents 
American thought on current international 
relations. This important report by the 
Council’s committee on international rela- 
tions comprises 290 pages, paper bound, 
$1.50; address the Council at 211 West 
68th Street, Chicago. 


* * * 


Dr. Walter F. Dexter, State Director of 
Education, in a recent statement to the 


Group Insurance. 


Age limit is 
60 yrs. for 
new members 








F.P.E.A. 
P.O. Box 2451 —J 
Denver, Colorado 


ee ee 


value appreciation! 


By the thousands, teachers from coast-to-coast have joined 
our association...a smart moye, which makes it possible 
for each teacher to apply for the advantages of low cost 


Yours... the mass buying power of thousands! Bringing 
you, individually, what we believe to be the most liberal, 
completely satisfactory protection at the lowest cost consistent 
with its vital safety, generous benefits. 


Compare with any insurance you know; use 
COUPON for complete information. No obli- 
gation. No cost. No agent will call. 


More than $8,000,000.00 paid out in claims. 
Our insurance is underwritten by two of nation’s 
finest companies: assets over $169,000,000.00. 


komme CLIP AND MAIL 
Without obligation, 
information for study at my convenience. 


JOIN US; HELP EXTEND THE MERIT SYSTEM THROUGHOUT ALL GOVERNMENTAL SERVICES. 






Governor's Council, reports the suspension 
of 47 elementary school districts in 1940. 
Of these, 39 had an a.d.a. of 5 or less and 
8 had failed to maintain school at all dur- 
ing the past school year. His office also 
ordered the lapsation of 18 elementary 
school districts which were immediately at- 
tached to other districts. 


* *£ # 


Ovid Butler, executive secretary, Amer- 
ican Forestry Association, 919-17th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., announces that 
new members enrolling during November 
will receive a complimentary copy of its 
new book, Knowing Your Trees; subscribing 
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membership, $4 per year, also includes 
American Forests Magazine. 
ou ee 

I. James Quillen of: Stanford University 
is one of the directors of National Council 
for the Social Studies; executive secretary 
is Wilbur F. Murra, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 

This Council, the national organization 
of social studies teachers in the United 
States, constitutes department of social 
studies of National Education Association; 
cooperates with American Historical Asso- 
ciation and other organizations in social 
sciences; devotes itself to the advancement 
of professional interests and teaching com- 
petence of teachers of history, government, 
economics, sociology, and geography, and 


‘other social studies in elementary and sec- 


ondary schools. 


* 





* * 





Switzerland 
(Continued from Page 3) 


among the displays, and another 
rather unusual work of art is a head 
of the sun-god Helios, which origin- 
ally must have served as an ornament 
on one of the public buildings. Quite 
a characteristic specimen is a relief 
showing Romulus and Remus with the 
legendary wolf. Other valuable finds 
are constantly being added to this mu- 
seum, the major piece being, at least 
for the present, the recently unearthed 
and before-mentioned gold bust of 
Emperor Antonius Pius. 

In addition to the Roman relics, the 
museum also contains treasures of the 
medieval period. At the entrance to 
the present town, on the site once 
occupied by the Roman capitol, rises 
the chateau of Avenches. It was built 
in the Middle Ages by the bishops of 
the district as part of the fortifica- 
tions of that era. In the 16th century 
the Bernese transformed the building 
into a Renaissance Palace and turned 
it over to their bailiffs as a residence. 

Up to the 19th century the inhabi- 
tants of Avenches took their building- 
material from the crumbling Roman 
edifices. Even the abbey church at 
nearby Payerne, founded by the good 
“spinning queen” Bertha of Bur- 
gundy, in the 10th century, and the 
parish church of Corcelles, near the 
remains of the Aventicum aqueduct, 
are indebted to this rich mine of 
Roman remains for a part of the ma- 
terial used in their construction. 
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Reeent Changes 
Earl G. Gridley, Berkeley 


L. W. Musick, principal, Decoto Ele- 
mentary School, Alameda County, has been 
appointed district superintendent for that 
area, as has Lloyd R. Lofthus, principal of 
Pleasanton School. 

Emil R. Buchser, former district superin- 
tendent and principal, Santa Clara High 
School, has been appointed city superin- 
tendent. 

Arthur H. Rosene, former principal, 
Sierra Union School, Badger, Tulare County, 
elected principal, Pondham Union School, 
Pond, Kern County. 

Paul Dias, former principal, Alviso School, 
Santa Clara County, elected district super- 
intendent of elementary schools, San Juan 
Bautista, San Benito County. 

Mrs. Evelyn Stern elected principal, Al- 
viso School. 

Bernard Watson elected principal, Cam- 
brian School, Santa Clara County. 

J. Graham Sullivan, former coordinator of 
educational management at San Francisco 
Junior College, appointed to take charge of 
vocational education at San Diego. Louis G. 
Conlan, former teacher at San Francisco 
Junior College, promoted to be coordinator 
of educational management. 

Joseph B. Hill, former counselor and 
teacher at George Washington High School, 
San Francisco, appointed supervisor of 
counseling, San Francisco Public Schools. 

Anita J. Bain, former principal, Paul Re- 
vere School, San Francisco, appointed prin- 
cipal, Monroe-Excelsior. 

Jean M. Gray, former principal, Kate 
Kennedy School, San Francisco, appointed 
principal, Paul Revere School. 

Genevieve Lyng, former vice-principal, 
Paul Revere School, San Francisco, ap- 
pointed principal, Patrick Henry School 
succeeding Mrs. Emma W. Maland, retired. 

Martin R. Lehrberger, former teacher, 
Jefferson School, San Francisco, appointed 
vice-principal, Paul Revere School. 

Helen A. Benson, former vice-principal, 
Excelsior Division of Monroe- Excelsior 
School, appointed principal, Kate Kennedy 
School. 

Mrs. Myrtle S. Peck from West Portal 
School, appointed vice-principal, Excelsior 
Division of Monroe-Excelsior School. 

Eugenie A. Rolph, former teacher, ap- 
pointed vice-principal, Sunnyside School. 

John Macarthur elected principal of 
Summerville Elementary School, Tuolumne. 

Alan Denison elected principal, Curtis 
Creek School, Tuolumne County. 

Two recent administrative changes re- 
ported by C.T.A. Division of Placement, 
Berkeley, are: Michael Nugent, former 
vice-principal, Auburn High School, elected 
to vice-principalship of Sacramento High 
School. Loaz Johnson, formerly connected 
with College of Pacific, Stockton, elected 
coordinator of Butte County Schools, the 


position held by Frank Cummings, who re- 
cently passed away. 


Dr. J. Marc Jantzen, connected with Uni- 
versity of Kansas School of Education for 
the past four years, has joined the educa- 
tional faculty at the College of the Pacific 
at Stockton. He was an active worker in the 
state association in his home state. 


Derwood Baker, formerly principal, South 
Pasadena Junior High School, who left that 
position to serve as administrator of Field- 
ston School, Ethical Culture Society, New 
York City, has been elected superintendent 
of schools of Boulder, Colorado. 


* * # 


Blue Book of Films 


Buz Book of Non-Theatrical Films en- 
titled 1000 and One, 16th annual edition, 
1940-41, is issued by Educational Screen, 
64 East Lake Street, Chicago, price 75 cents. 
This standard reference book has listings of 
5,000 films classified into subject-groups, 
with many cross references. Information 
given on each film includes title, number of 
reels, whether film available in 16 mm or 
35 mm, silent or sound, distributor sources, 


* * * 


Fashion Digest, founded over three years 
ago to sponsor young American designers, 
has brought out its 1940-41 Winter Fore- 
cast. Published quarterly by Ethel Trap- 
hagen, 1680 Broadway, New York City, 
this issue is also distributed by Practical 
Home Economics, a monthly magazine for 
teachers of homemaking and managers of 
school lunchrooms. Blanche M. Stover is 
editor of the magazine, with offices at 468 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. Price of 
the Digest is 30 cents a copy, $1 a year. 


* * # 


Stories for Children 


BBosss-MerrILh COMPANY, pub- 
lishers, of Indianapolis and New York, have 
issued a one-volume library by Barrett H. 
Clark and M. Jagendorf, entitled A World 
of Stories for Children. 

This is a big book of nearly 900 pages 
and brings together the great fairy and folk 
tales that have been told to children for 
many hundreds of years. It also relates 
legends which can be classed as historical. 
Included are stories from Greece and Rome, 
English folk and fairy tales, French leg- 
ends and folk stories, and the best of the 
Grimm and Hans Christian Andersen fairy 
tales. The book is illustrated with original 
drawings in color and black and white. 

This volume should be in many homes 
and in any school which desires to have 
a large collection of interesting stories to 
read to the children or for children to read 
to themselves. Price $2.60. 


FREE! 


Fascinating 


HEALTH PROJECT 


Just one of the many 
fascinating pages from 
the "Teacher's Manual.” 


A valuable, yet simple lesson in hygiene— 
facts about colds and coughs—“a very good 
way to present much needed information,” 
as one teacher wrote. It consists of: 

1, TEACHER’S MANUAL—a 28-page booklet, 
“MAN’S ENEMY, THE COMMON COLD,” au- 
thoritatively written, many illustrations. 
2. A LETTER-WRITING PROJECT — illustrated 
sheets for all your pupils. These sheets show 
the child how to write a composition about 
colds. 

3. SAMPLE PACKAGES OF SMITH BROTHERS 
COUGH DROPS—one for each child in your 


4. POSTERS for the classroom. 


Thousands of teachers have used this mate- 
rial to excellent advantage for Hygiene, 
English and Homeroom Projects. It is yours 
for the asking. Mail coupon now! 


Smith Brothers, Inc., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Please send me free Teacher's Manual, Pupils’ Let- 
ter-Writing Sheets, Posters and samples of Smith 
Brothers Cough Drops. I agree to use the material 
in my classroom. I teach....................pupils, D-1 


Name 





Address_ 











A New 
Science Reader 


INSECT 
STORIES 


By 
FREDERICK SHACKELFORD 


PRICE, $1.25 


Stories to awaken the child’s interest 
in the most common insects and 
to give him an idea of their 
importance in relation 
to human life. 


Reading level: easy fifth grade though 
content is adequate for more ad- 
vanced classes, and useful for slow 
groups in junior high school. 


The author of these stories is both 
teacher and scientist, and his first 
hand experience with children is his 
guide to the materials and the style 
of writing that will hold their in- 
terest. 


How to make tools and cases for col- 
lecting and preserving insect speci- 
mens is a fascinating chapter writ- 
ten for boys and girls who like to 
make things. 


“What is it?”’—the young collector's 
first question—is answered by a 
simple chapter which gives a helpful 
but not too complex guide to classifi- 
cation. 


An annotated bibliography and a 
complete index are provided. 


There are 125 large scale illustrations 


which are examples of the best 
modern photography 


& 


HARR WAGNER 
PUBLISHING CO, 


609 Mission Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





DAVID’S PENNY 


SIERRA EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


A RED CROSS STORY: ANNUAL RED CROSS ROLL CALL NOVEMBER 11.30 


Laura Ellis Snyder, Alhambra 


Dasw had a penny. Just a 
worn-out little old brown penny. He 
had saved it up in an old tin can in 
the garage. Carefully he had saved 
it for the day when mother would go 
to town and let him go with her and 
buy a milk-truck. Just a tiny little 
milk-truck, but it would scoot as fast 
as anything! One all shiny blue, just 
like Bill Smith's. 

Today was the day for the Penny 
March at school. The Junior Red 
Cross was going to have a Penny 
March to get money to help the little 
children across the sea. 

Some big girls wearing Red Cross 
bands on their arms had come to 
David’s room and asked if each one 
could bring a penny for the Red 
Cross. David had said he could, but 
this morning he was worried. 

It seemed mother did not have a 
penny and father was not at home. 
There was just one penny to be had; 
the one in the tin can in the garage. 
Bravely David went to the garage and 
took the tired old penny out of the 
tin can. 

Clutching it tightly in his moist 
little fist he ran for school. It was 
late. Almost nine o'clock. He had 
to run real fast to get there before the 
tardy bell would ring. 

Across a vacant lot he sped. Weeds 
had grown up and covered the lot. 
They were old and dry now and 
tangled up little David’s feet as he 
ran. Down he went. Kerplunk! Just 
like that. He picked himself up and 
brushed the dust from his new 
trousers. He started on again, then 
stopped as though paralyzed. The 
penny was gone. 

Frantically he searched. He dug up 
weeds and dust with his bare little 
hands. The penny had vanished. 
“Oh dear, Oh, dear,” cried David, 
“Whatever shall I do?” 


The tears came down in torrents 


and the dust blew up from the weeds 


and mixed with the tears made mud 
pies on his dirty little cheeks. Far off 
he heard the ringing of the last bell. 
The worst had happened. He was 
tardy and he had no penny for the 
Fenny March. 

David sobbed and choked and sat 
down in the dust. He vainly poked 
about for the penny. Then he began 
te screech. Not so loud at first, then 
louder and finally gaining momentum 
the wails rose to staggering heights 


-and broke the stillness of the nine 


o'clock air. 

A big boy heard the screeching and 
stopped to investigate. He was in a 
hurry too, but here was a brother in 
distress. The situation must be met. 

So he helped David hunt. All 
through the weeds they poked and 
then the Big Boy found the penny. 
Such a disgruntled little old penny. It 
was dirty and it cowered just as far 
down in the dust as it possibly could. 

David's wails ceased. He smiled 
and wiping the tears away with his 
dirty little hands he grabbed the 
penny and hung on tight. 

As fast as he could the Big Boy 
pulled David along. David's little 
legs were almost too short to keep up 
with the Big Boy, but he managed 
somehow. Finally they arrived at 
school. They could hear the music 
playing. The Penny March had 
started. All out of breath they dashed 
into the long line of marching little 
feet. Slowly the children marched up 
to the big Red Cross jar and dropped 
into it their pennies. 

The Big Boy let David go first. He 
even wiped the mud from David's 
face so he would look decent like. 

With a tired thud the old penny 
dropped from David's dirty little hand 
into the Red Cross jar. 

“God Bless America,” sang the 
children as the line moved on and on 
and filled the jar with pennies. 


David went to wash his face. 
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- Chalk Talks 


Robert Morrell Kehoe, Instructor, Evening 
High School of Commerce, San Francisco 


A, an aid to visual education, the 
possible uses of the blackboard are 
not fully appreciated by many teach- 
ers. 


In adult classes especially, the plac- 
ing of assignments on the board is 
possessed of many virtues. Students 
with defective hearing and those in- 
attentive can begin work without the 
necessity of preliminary delay. 

In explaining new work the black- 
board is indispensible. Units can be 
broken down and set forth at length, 
and correct methods and procedures 
illustrated, not only to the ear but to 
the eye as well. Psychologists stress 
the fact that the more senses used the 
better the learning process. 

In blackboard work, large, legible 
figures and letters should be used. Il- 
lustrations should be well-planned and 
practiced before-hand if possible. A 
poorly-planned, haphazard attempt 
merely distracts the student. 

Although school budgets often do 
not facilitate the use of motion-pictures 
or other elaborate aids to visual edu- 
cation, every teacher has at hand a 
very effective aid in the traditional 
classroom blackboard and chalk. 


Modern Agriculture 


Gir and Company has brought out a 
revised edition of Modern Agriculture, by 
Doctors Grimes and Holton, both of Kan- 
sas State College of Agriculture and Ap- 
plied Science, and based on Essentials of 


New Agriculture, by Henry Jackson 


Waters. 

First appearing in 1931, this important 
high school text in its admirable revision 
now brings the latest available data in 
agricultural science. Conservation is given 
special attention. Organized on the unit- 
problem basis, the order in which the units 
and problems are used may be varied to 
suit special local requirements. 

This text of 150 pages is fully equipped 
with questions, exercises, projects and read- 
ing references. Many of the projects call 
for the application of agricultural science 
to local problems. Price $1.72. 


COMING 


November 2— Federated Business Teach- 
ers Association, Bay Section; annual autumn 
meeting, 10 a.m. at Chronicle Building, San 
Francisco. 


Luncheon, 12 noon at Bernstein’s Fish Grotto, 
123 Powell Street, San Francisco. 


November 2 — Classical Association of 
the Pacific States, Central Section; 10:30 
a.m. at Stanford University. 


November 2—California Elementary 
School Principals Association, Bay Section; 
9:30 a.m. at Stockton Junior College. 


November 5 — General Election. 


November 7— Elementary Science Group 
of East Science Section: 8 p.m. in Library 
of Technical High School, Oakland. 


November 8 — East Bay Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers Section; 6 p.m. dinner 
meeting, 88 cents per plate, at Interna- 
tional House, Berkeley. 


November 9 — Central California Jour- 
nalism Advisers Association; 17th annual 
convention; 9 a.m. at Stanford University. 


November 9 — Conservation Conference; 
regional meeting. San Rafael. 


November 9 — California State Associa- 
tion of English Teachers; 1 p.m. at Chil- 
dren's Theatre, Palo Alto Community Cen- 
ter. 


November 10-16 — American Education 
Week. Theme: Education for the Com- 
mon Defense. 


November 10-16—Children’s Book 
Week. Theme: Good Books — Good 
Friends. 


November 11 — Armistice Day. 


November 11-13 — National Association 
of Public School Boards; 3d annual con- 
vention. Hotel Morrison, Chicago. 


November 11-30 — American Red Cross; 
annual membership roll call. 


November 12 — Imperial Valley Teach- 
ers Institute. El Centro. 


November 15, 16— Child Study Asso- 
ciation of America; annual meeting. Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City. 


November 16— California Elementary 
School Principals Association; regional 
meeting. Fresno State College. 


November 16— CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles. 


November 17-19— Fresno City 
County Teachers Institutes. Fresno. 


November 18-20— CTA Central Coast 
Section; annual institutes and convention. 
Santa Cruz. 


and 


ATTENTION TEACHERS 


Avoid Redundancy — get to the facts in the 
study of Federal and State constitutions, 
quickly and easily — use CITIZENSHIP and 
CONSTITUTION by Leland S. Martin. 
Seventy-five schools of California use and 
praise it. 50c a copy; 10 copies, 40c; 20 or 
more, 35¢ each. 5¢ per copy for postage and 
tax. 114 Granville Way, San Francisco. 


November 18-20 — Kings County Teach- 
ers Institute. Hanford. 


November 18-20— San Diego County 
Teachers Institute. San Diego. 


November 19, 20— CTA Bay Section; 


annual meeting. San Francisco. 


November 21, 22 — Thanksgiving holi- 
days. 


November 21-23 — National Council of 
Social Studies: 20th annual meeting. Syra- 
cuse. 


November 22-23 — California Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education; annual study 
conference. Fresno. 


November 25-27—Shasta County 
Teachers Institute. Redding. 


December 6, 7 —California Teachers 
Association, Council of Education, State 
Committees and Board of Directors; semi- 
annual meeting. Biltmore Hotel, Los An- 
geles. 

December 7—California Elementary 
School Principals Association; regional 
meeting. Chico State College. 

December 13, 14— State Directors of 


Vocational Education; annual meeting. San 
Francisco. 


December 14 — Bay Section Council of 
California Teachers Association, 10 a.m. at 
Sir Francis Drake Hotel, San Francisco. 


December 16-18 — San Joaquin County 
Teachers Institute. Stockton. 


December 16-18 — American Vocational 
Association: national convention. Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco. 


December 23, 24— Amador 
Teachers Institute. Sacramento. 


County 


December 26-27 — American 
Health Association. Ann Arbor. 


Student 


December 26-28 — National Commercial 
Teachers Federation; annual 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


convention. 


December 26-28 — Pi Gamma Mu, na- 
tional social science honor society, trustee 


meeting; luncheon for members, December 
28. Chicago. 


How Authors Write ... 
We have recently published an interesting 
and instructive booklet by John George 
Hartwig. HOW AUTHORS WRITE is a 
series of intimate portraits of eighteen more 
prominent contemporary authors — based on 
interviews — revealing the inside stories of 
their “office methods.” .. . Price 50c. 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
3908 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 
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December 27-29— American Sociolog- 
ical Society. Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


December 27-30 — American 
Association Midwinter Conference. 


Hotel, Chicago. 


December 27-30— American Political 
Science Association. Palmer House, Chi- 
cago. 


Library 
Drake 


December 27-31 — Association of Amer- 
ican Geographers. Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge. 


December 27-January 2— American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science. 
Hotel Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia. 


December 30-31 — College Physical Ed- 
ucation "Association. Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City. 


December 30-31 — National Collegiate 
Athletic Association. Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City. 


December 30 - January 1 — National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics. Baton 
Rouge, La. 


January 9-10 — Association of American 
Colleges; annual meeting. Hotel Hunting- 
don, Pasadena, Calif. 


January 11—California Elementary 
School Principals Association; regional 
meeting. King City. 


GET A CAREER JOB 


DO YOU EARN $1,260 TO $2,1007 
Why not try to get a Big Paid job with the 


United States Government? Have the income 
justified by your education. Get ready now 
for 1941 examinations. Write immediately to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. L228, Rochester, 
N. Y.—free 32-page Civil Service Book, with 
list of positions for teachers and full partic. 
ulars telling you how to qualify for them. 
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February 7, 8 — San Bernardino County 
Teachers Institute. San Bernardino. 


February 8 — California Elementary 
School Principals Association; regional 
meeting. Oakland. 

February 14—San_ Bernardino 
Teachers Institute. 


City 


February 19-22 — Progressive Education 
Association; national conference. Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia. 


February 20-22 — International Council 
for Exceptional Children. Hotel New 
Yorker, New York. 


February 21-22 — National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics. Chelsea Hotel, 
Atlantic City. 


February 22-27— American Association 
of School Administrators; annual meeting. 
Atlantic City. 


February 27-March 1 — American Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges; 21st annual 
meeting. Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 


March 7-14— California Conservation 
Week; 7th annual observance. 


March 15 — California Elementary 
School Principals Association; regional 
meeting. Long Beach. 


March 27-29 — Northwest Music Educa- 
tors Conference, in cooperation with the 
Eastern Washington Music Educators Club. 
Spokane. 


April 6-9 — California-Western 
Educators Conference. San Jose. 


Music 


April 6-9 — Elementary School Princi- 
pals Association; annual meeting. San Jose. 


April 7-9— Association of California 
Secondary School Principals; annual con- 
vention. Oakland. 


April 7-9— California Junior College 
Federation; annual meeting. Oakland. 
April 7-9—Conference on Consumer 


Education. Stephens College, Institute for 
Consumer Education, Columbia, Mo. 


April 11— CTA State Board of Direc- 
tors, and State Committees; Pre-Council 
Meetings. San Francisco. 


April 12— CTA State Council of Edu- 


cation; annual meeting. San Francisco. 
April 13 — Easter Sunday. 


April 30-May 3 — NEA Department of 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation; 
annual convention. Atlantic City. 


May 2-3 — American Council on Educa- 
tion, annual meeting. Washington, D. C. 


May 4-8 — California Conference of So- 
cial Work; 33d annual meeting. Long 
Beach. 


May 5-7 —lInstitute for Education by 
Radio. Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


May 6-8 — California Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers; annual convention. 


Oakland. 


May 10 — California Elementary School 
Principals Association; regional meeting. 
Garberville. 


June 1-7 — National Conference of So- 
cial Work; 68th annual meeting. Atlantic 
City. 


June 19-25 — American Library Associa- 
tion Annual Conference. Boston. 


June 29-July 3 — National Education As- 
sociation; summer meeting. Boston. 


July 7-18— NEA Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals; 5th annual con- 
ference. Harvard University. 


July 8-12— Association for Childhood 
Education; annual national convention. 


Oakland. 


September— Second Inter- American 
Travel Congress. Mexico City. 


California Teachers Association pro- 
vides for its members placement service 
at nominal cost. 

Address Earl G. Gridley, 15 Shattuck 
Square, Berkeley, phone THornwall 
5600; or 

Carl A. Bowman, 408 South Spring 
Street, Los Angeles, phone TRinity 
1558. 





CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Through years of cooperative effort the public 
school teachers as members of California Teachers 
Association have made for themselves a real pro- 
fession in California. 


Good school conditions in California have come 
because of the consistent, continued effort of Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association. Chance had little 
part in the program which has given California 
its leading place in the educational program of 
the nation. 


90% of the teachers of California have paid their share 
so that no backward step would be taken. 


10% of the teachers of California have paid no share 
in the maintenance program which has materially 
helped to better their conditions. 


Every teacher in California should be proud to 
belong to an organization which has the record 


Our dentist said 


that Chewing Gum 


exercises your 


teeth and helps 


keep them clean. 


of accomplishments of the California Teachers 
Association. 


California Teachers Association has pioneered 
the way for many progressive educational move- 
ments. 


Its committee activities have inaugurated: 
Continuing contracts for teachers. 
Greater state support for the public schools. 
Public support for kindergartens. 
Public support for junior high schools. 
Public support for junior colleges. 
Free textbooks for all public high school pupils. 
High certification qualifications, guaranteeing to 
every child in the state a well-trained, well-edu- 
cated teacher. 


The dues of California Teachers Association 
are $3 per year. 


Every teacher in California should be enrolled 
in California Teachers Association. 


Say, our dentist 
told Mom the same 
thing. And, boy, 
am I glad .. .’cause 
now we always 
have Chewing Gum 
on hand. 


CHEWING GUM is a wholesome 


daily pleasure 


Refreshing, healthful, inexpensive . . . that describes Chewing Gum. 


Alert teachers everywhere know that the daily enjoyment of 


Chewing Gum is an aid to mouth health — of\both youngsters and 


grown-ups. Try some yourself... today! Many flavors to suit your taste. 


University Research is the basis of our advertising. National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, Staten Island, New York 





A Proclamation 
for Thanksgiving 


by SANTA FE TRAILWAYS: 


ag <n 


A tradition dear to the hearts of every 
American is Thanksgiving Day. To 
be with the family on this day of 
Thanksgiving when the past year’s 
blessings are recounted is a part of 
this American tradition. 


Today families are separated 


more than in the days when 
Thanksgiving was new, distances 
are greater and expenses of living 
often do not Permit extra items 
such as travel. 

America’s Bus Industry knows 


Bus 


this, and Santa Fe Trailways has 
lead the field with reduced fares, 
better Bus service, roomier, more 
comfortable buses and many other 
improvements in their great Air- 
Conditioned fleets bearing the fa- 
miliar “winged circle” emblem. 

Before you decide that a trip 
home would be too expensive, talk 
with your local Santa Fe Trailways 
Bus agent, or drop a card to the 
nearest Santa Fe Trailways Travel 
and Tour Bureau listed below. 


SANTA FE TRAILWAYS 


185 N. Wabash, Chicago, Ill. - 6th and Main, Los Angeles, Cal. 
433 W. 2nd, Wichita, Kan. « E] Fidel Hotel, Albuquerque, N.M. 


Member, National 
Trailways Bus System 





